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INTRODUCTION 
by Vera Micheles Dean 


AT NO TIME SINCE THE END OF WorRLD War II has the world situa- 
tion been so fluid as it is on the threshold of 1958. Whether you 
are at home or visiting other countries, you sense one common 
denominator: and that is a reassessment of postwar policies in the 
light of fast-changing circumstances. 

The United States is reassessing “massive retaliation”; Britain, 
its economic role in world affairs; France, its policy in Algeria; 
the U.S.S.R., its relations with its Eastern European satellites; the 
Arabs, their attitudes toward each other; India, its second Five- 
Year Plan; and so on down the list of national concerns, while 
the world community as a whole is reassessing the role of the 
United Nations. 

The accent everywhere is on flexibility. The unfreezing of once 
hard-set molds is encouraged rather than shunned. New ideas are 
being advanced. Some of these ideas may not be implemented. 
Others, when implemented, may prove disillusioning in practice. 
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But the important thing is that a creative spirit, freed of war- 
induced bitterness, is once more at work. 

The great powers are still preoccupied with plans for defense 
against each other’s possible aggression, but are uncertain about 
the strategy and weapons best adapted to the Sputnik and ICBM 
age. The West and the U.S.S.R. still look on each other with 
distrust but find it both necessary and desirable to continue nego- 
tiations and reach at least limited agreements, for both have 
learned that distrust does not make a policy. 

Russia and the United States still confront each other in the 
Middle East, where the British, in spite of Suez, still retain an 
influence; but they both find that the Arabs prefer to manage 
their own affairs. The European colonial powers still rule vast 
areas of Africa, but they find that the African peoples press in- 
creasingly for independence; and the United States faces a delicate 
problem in keeping a balance between the two sides. 

The United States is still adamant in maintaining its boycott 
of Communist China, but Western Europe and Japan are seeking 
trade with Peiping. Western Europe is still cooperating closely 
with the United States but is asking whether this cooperation 
should be greatly tightened or else considerably loosened. The 
United States still puts more emphasis on military than on eco- 
nomic aid to the underdeveloped countries. But the limitations 
of the world’s raw-material and capital resources make many 
people wonder whether the first priority should not be a thorough- 
going review of the world’s trade and financial system. 

The West still plays an important role in the United Nations, 
but the emergence of one independent nation after another in 
the non-Western world has brought about a new balance of power 
in the world community which is bound to affect its future 
course. 

In 1958 the United States will need to be not only powerful but 
also considerate of the needs of its friends and responsive to 
changes in its opponents. It will need imagination in understand- 
ing new situations, and boldness in using hitherto unexplored 


methods. 
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Can We Deal 
With Russia ? 


by Thomas P. Whitney 














ONCE IN A LONG WHILE SOME PROMINENT FIGURE in the West ven- 
tures to disregard the complex details of current disarmament 
discussions and gets down to fundamental issues. This happened, 
for example, in May 1957 just after the Soviet government had 
made some new proposals at the London five-power disarmament 
talks. 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, declared: 

“We cannot trust the Russians on this or anything. ‘They have 
broken their word too many times.” 

This remark caused a good deal of consternation and was 
viewed by many Westerners as highly “undiplomatic.” However, 
there can hardly be any doubt that Radford expressed the feelings 
of many Americans about agreement on disarmament or almost 


any other subject with the U.S.S.R. 


Can We Trust the Russians? 

The course of Soviet history from 40 years ago to the present 
has been strewn with the scraps of agreements concluded with 
other nations by the Russians and then subsequently torn up by 
them when it suited their purposes. 

In the period since World War II most Americans have become 








deeply conscious of this fact. During one of the more acute phases 
of the cold war the State Department published a list of agree- 
ments between the U.S.S.R. and other powers which the Soviet 
government had violated. It was a long and impressive list. 

Admiral Radford’s suggestion that the United States cannot 
trust the Soviet government has a basis in experience. Indeed, 
most Westerners well versed in dealing with Soviet-type Com- 
munists would contend that the very use of the word “trust” as 
applied to Communists is inappropriate. Soviet-type Communists 
regard a situation in which non-Communist states exist alongside 
Communist states as strictly temporary. They therefore view their 
agreements with non-Communist states as by their nature tempo- 
rary expedients which are to be abandoned as soon as they are no 
longer useful for attainment of the ultimate goal—an all-Com- 
munist world. Other states, including the Western European 
nations and the United States as well, have on occasion, for 
the sake of national self-interest, disregarded their solemn obliga- 
tions in international agreements or violated them. But their 
violations have never had this systematic, ideologically based 
character (except in the case of totalitarian regimes, such as those 
of Hitler and Mussolini.) 

If Western governments, however, were to stand on the 
indubitable fact that they cannot trust the Soviet government and 
go no further than this, then there would be no relations at all 
between the Western world and the Soviet Union. There is, after 
all, another aspect to conduct of relations with a Communist 


state. 


Moscow Keeps Some Agreements 

The Soviet government does not violate indiscriminately all of 
its obligations to other countries. Let us take communications, 
one relatively small and practical field, as an example. 

The Soviet Ministry of Communications has agreements with 
other countries on postal and telegraphic communication. At one 
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time or another the Russians have violated one or another clause 
of these agreements, but generally they have worked. A letter or 
magazine mailed in Russia to an address in the outside world 
often reaches its destination. A telegram sent from New York to 
Moscow often reaches its addressee. The reason these agreements 
work with fair reliability is that the Soviet government itself needs 
communications with the outside world, and to have them it must 
provide communications for foreign governments to the Soviet 
Union. This kind of a reciprocal and self-enforcing agreement or 
understanding lies at the basis of all the multitudinous active and 
effective relations of the Soviet Union with the outside world. 


Self-Enforcing Agreements Possible 

It follows that agreements which by their very nature are self- 
enforcing may well work out within limits. 

Recognition of this fact would seem to have significant implica- 
tions in the field of disarmament. While most of the possible 
agreements on disarmament would not be self-enforcing, there is 
one type which would—an agreement to abandon, for a limited 
period or for good—further nuclear weapons tests. If any nuclear 
explosion in the world can be detected outside the boundaries of 
the country in which it takes place, such an agreement could be 
self-enforcing. Whatever power should violate such a test ban 
would be branded a violator immediately, and other parties would 
resume their own testing. 

There are many aspects of the problem to be considered in 
connection with such an agreement. But from the point of view 
of enforceability, it appears to be practical. 

Other agreements on disarmament might also be practical, but 
only if they include foolproof systems of inspection and enforce- 
ment. But there is a serious question indeed of just what would 
constitute foolproof inspection and enforcement in a totalitarian 
state like the Soviet Union in the nuclear age. 

Talks on disarmament have been going on, at one level or 
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another, almost continuously since World War II. Most of the 
time they have resembled a basketball game in which first one 
side, then the other, has seized the ball and passed it up and down 
a floor on which there were no backboards and no baskets and 
no possibility of any result. To put it simply and frankly, most 
of the time these talks have not been serious. More often than not, 
propaganda and psychological warfare considerations, rather than 
serious effort at agreement, determined what was done and said. 
By early 1957, however, pressure had built up to such a point 
that the participating powers were compelled to make greater and 
more sincere efforts to come to grips with the issue. This pressure 


assumes several forms. 


Mutual Fear of Holocaust 

In the first place public opinion in all countries, including 
Communist countries, views with increasing horror the possibility 
of World War Ii and the weapons of mass destruction it would 
unleash. 

Second, the statesmen themselves have begun to wonder, on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, whether there can actually be any 
point to a war in which both sides would in all probability be 
completely destroyed—and perhaps all humanity as well. 

Third, the leaders of the great powers have even more practical 
problems to face. Atomic and hydrogen bombs are not yet being 
sold in five-and-ten-cent stores, but great-power monopoly of 
nuclear weapons is approaching its end. The question will in- 
evitably arise, if something is not done about controlling them, 
of what will happen when some pip-squeak dictator with a mania 
for destruction gets hold of the bombs. 

And, fourth, the economic aspect of armaments is also exerting 
powerful compulsion on all nations, particularly on the big 
powers, in the direction of forcing reduction of arms expenditures. 

By 1957 all these pressures had increased. They show definite 


signs of continuing to increase further. On both sides of the Iron 
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Curtain they are reducing the resistance of political leaders to dis- 
armament—but they have not yet brought any concrete results. 


No Direct U.S.-U.S.S.R. Conflicts 

Disarmament, after all, is only one phase of international 
relations today. Like every other international problem it is 
discussed only in the context of the most important fact in the 
postwar period—the bitter conflict between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. for world leadership. Cessation of the arms race can 
take place only in an atmosphere of general relaxation of the 
tension between these two powers. 

There are no direct conflicts of national interest between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. Neither has territorial pretensions 
against the other. There is no history of ancient national enmity. 
Both are “satiated” or “rich” countries in territory, natural re- 
sources and population. 

The sources of conflict lie in their likenesses as well as their 
differences. Both are superpowers. They represent similar accre- 
tions of enormous economic might, technical intelligence and 
political vigor. They are thus contestants for world leadership— 
and as such exceedingly, sometimes even childishly, jealous of 
each other’s might. And they are divided by different social and 
political systems and by different attitudes toward problems of 
social organization of human beings now and in the future. ‘The 
fact that they hold differing geopolitical situations—and hence 
have differing security problems—frequently adds to their mis- 


understanding of each other. 


The Russian Side 

But the real taproot of the conflict lies in the clash between 
the Soviet political system and that of the United States. Russia 
is ruled by a group of men, constituting the elite of an upper 
class, which is obsessed—as a result of ideological indoctrination, 
nationalist fervor, concrete experience of success, and the logic 
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of their own political position—with the dream that their system 
will come to rule the world. They are trying to direct the energies 
of some 900 million people, from Poland to China, toward 
realization of their dream. This involves a continual build-up of 
the economic might of their bloc, with priority for those industries 
which contribute to military power. It also involves pursuit of a 
deliberately expansionist policy all around the borders of their 
bloc when opportunities offer. 

It is natural that the men who rule the Soviet Union should 
see in the United States—with its democratic political system and 
its economic power—a mortal enemy, the only real obstacle in 
their path. More than this, the United States, and Western civiliza- 
tion in general, by their very existence challenge the Kremlin’s 
claim to a monopoly of political wisdom and threaten its rule 
over the realms of communism. 

The Soviet rulers, therefore, rationalize their hate for, and 
fear of, the West in general and the United States in particular 
by attributing their own motives to the government of the United 
States. They see themselves surrounded by American bases from 
which waves of bombers are preparing to attack them with 
nuclear weapons. They find confirmation for their self-induced 
fears in statements by some American leaders who boast of the 
attack capabilities of the United States. 


The American Side 

There is also the American side to this conflict. The United 
States presents a marked contrast to the Soviet Union. It is ruled 
by a government which has only recently acquired responsibilities 
—with great reluctance—for the fate of the world and is not quite 
comfortable about them. It is not, in fact, fully fitted by its 
politico-economic system to exercise them. Nor does it wield 
totalitarian authority, at home or abroad. 

The United States does not have imperialist ambititons— 
although it does have a genuine but imprecise aspiration to world 
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‘Soviet Table for Two’ 



























































—Stampone in Army Times 


leadership. The American government mistrusts the intentions 
and motives of the Soviet government. It fears the expansion of 
the Soviet system, regarding it as a threat to its own national 
security. This view is justified. But it is accompanied by a lack 
of understanding of the workings of the Soviet system. Moreover, 
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so ponderous is the American governmental apparatus that it 
does not have the flexibility to take advantage of many grave 
Soviet weaknesses. And the American bureaucracy has fed so long 
on the Soviet-American conflict that it has acquired what one 
might term a vested interest in the continued acuteness of that 
conflict. This creates the danger that opportunities for relaxation 
of Soviet-American tension may be overlooked on the American 


side. 


Post-Stalin Readjustments 

Despite the many factors which make for Soviet-American con- 
flict, the past four years since the death of Joseph Stalin in 1953 
have seen an appreciable relaxation of tension between the two 
powers—and therefore in the world as a whole. 

The reasons for this relaxation are complex. Basically, however, 
the death of Stalin forced the rulers who succeeded him in power 
to make adjustments to the realities of the Soviet government's 
relations with the outside world as well as with its own people. 
Their aggressive and expansionist psychology came up against 
the fact that possibilities for expansion without the launching of 
World War III had, by and large, disappeared for the time being. 
This meant they had to seek a less tense modus vivendi with the 
non-Communist world. 

Internally they faced a similar situation. Continued rule of their 
own country and their satellites by arbitrary terror on the Stalin 
pattern had proved inefficient. They had to seek a new and more 
stable form of rule, and this meant they had to relax internal 
tension at the same time that they relaxed external tension. ‘This 
process has been going on with starts and stops since 1953 and is 
still continuing. 

It is always possible that the Soviet leaders might attempt to 
solve their external and internal problems by a sneak attack on 
the United States with weapons of total destruction. Security 
against this lies in full United States preparedness against such an 
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eventuality on a scale which would make it impractical for the 
Russians. 

Other than this possibility, which it must be hoped is remote, 
the danger of a new world war has appreciably subsided as a 
result of developments since 1953 in the Soviet Union and their 


repercussions on world affairs. 


Would Further Relaxation Help? 

Looking ahead, it can be assumed that any further concrete 
measures to ease Soviet-American tension would not merely reduce 
the danger of a new world war but would also accelerate the 
process of change in the Soviet Union. Such change might open 
the way for additional measures of mutual accommodation be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

This is more than abstract theory. The actual flow of events 
since Stalin’s death demonstrates the close connection, at any 
given time, between the degree of international tension and that 
of internal tension inside the Communist world. Reduction of 
either, it can be shown, tends to promote reduction of the other. 

Without indulging in wishful thinking about the imperialist 
aims of the Soviet leaders, one can nevertheless say that when 
they are faced with a choice between these aims and the practical 
necessities of the day-to-day struggle to rule their country more 
efficiently and keep themselves, they hope, in power, they choose 
to be governed by domestic considerations. In the past four years 
there has been a progressive Soviet retreat from Stalinism abroad 


as well as at home. 


What of the Future? 

Given this situation, what would be the possible effects on the 
Communist world of some further international agreement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and non-Communist governments which 
would relax tension in some important field of relations? 

It would probably put the Soviet government in a position in 
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which it would have to yield to some more of the pressing 
demands of the Russian people for improvement in living 
standards and wider freedoms, including greater freedom of 
communication with the outside world. It might mean that the 
Soviet government would have to loosen some of the strings on 
its satellites in Eastern Europe. It might set the scene for some 
further agreement on international problems. It might even 
stimulate further changes in the Soviet leadership and the Soviet 
system. 

One deals here in imponderables—but these are nevertheless 
real. The ultimate hope is that Russia as a nation will in the 
long run adjust itself to a world situation in which the expecta- 
tions of further spread of Communist totalitarianism are nil, in 
which war is outlawed. It is only fair to point out that the United 
States, too, would have its own adjustment to make to such a 


situation. 


Peace Not a Vain Hope 

Let us sum up our conclusions. The non-Communist world 
cannot “trust” the Soviet government. It must seek agreements 
which are either self-enforcing or enforced by specific and fool- 
proof machinery. The attainment of such agreements, in disarma- 
ment and elsewhere, is favored by the pressures building up for 
prevention of World War III. 

Prevention of such a war, however, depends on relaxation of 
the conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union. This 
conflict is due basically to the aspirations of the Soviet leaders for 
world domination, but some political characteristics of America 
make its settlement difficult. Nevertheless, the past four years have 
seen appreciable relaxation of world tension, based on changes 
in Russia since Stalin’s death. Further international agreements 
would probably accelerate the tempo of changes within com- 
munism, and facilitate ultimate long-term accommodation. There 
is no short-cut to peace—but peace now seems by no means a 
vain hope. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Do Russia’s foreign policy methods differ from those of other 


great powers? If so, in what respects? 
2. Is there reason to believe that Russia has changed since 


Stalin or will change in the future? 

3. If it is true, as some say, that we cannot trust the Russians, 
then what policy should we follow in Europe? in Asia? in the 
Middle East? 
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DurInG 1957, WHEN RUSSIA LAUNCHED Its first ICBM, the American 
people became generally aware that they were facing a series of 
challenging and complexly interrelated problems in the broad 
field of military and international policy. The solutions, unfortu- 
nately, were seldom clear. But it seemed apparent that, for good 
or ill, some far-reaching decisions would have to be taken. 


Weapons Revolution 

The United States was confronting a revolution in weapons 
systems, military policies, military costs, strategic requirements 
and diplomatic methods. ‘This revolution had long been foreseen, 
but only by 1957 were its implications beginning to be generally 
recognized; and the United States, although itself the first 
detonator of the atomic bomb, was ill-prepared for them. 

The permanent peacetime military system which we set up 
under the National Security Act of 1947 was of an essentially 
conventional pattern. It was intended to make possible another 
colossal manpower and industrial mobilization, on the model of 
World War II, should this be required by some unpredictable 
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future “emergency.” It was not intended to provide currently 
available military force with which to influence the diplomatic 
and political issues that might lie immediately ahead; and the 
drastic demobilizations and “mothballings” after 1945 left us with 
virtually no such forces. 

The terrible new atomic weapons hardly entered into the post- 
war planning. We believed that we alone possessed ‘“‘the secret of 
the atom,” and the weapons at that time were too few and too 
costly to provide a base for a serious military policy and strategy. 
We would prepare ourselves to pour out, in case of another emer- 
gency, huge conventional forces of the World War II kind, 
weaponed and equipped in the World War II style; and almost 
the only real change from 1939 planning was that we would pre- 
pare ourselves to produce these forces rather more promptly than 
we had managed to do in 1940-41. 

The politico-military aggressions of the U.S.S.R. in Turkey, 
Greece, Germany and elsewhere began to shake this approach. 
The Russians’ first nuclear explosion in the late summer of 1949 
and the Communist onslaught on South Korea in June 1950 
shattered it. The nuclear explosion forced us to reconsider the 
true place of the nuclear arsenal in our own strategy, while Korea 
demonstrated a desperate need for available military forces to 
control or influence current military or diplomatic issues—not 
merely those of a hypothetical future—in which our most vital 
interests might be jeopardized. 


‘Containment Strategy’ 

The immediate reaction in 1950-51 was to undertake two tasks. 
The United States endeavored to re-create a conventional military 
structure which could “contain” the hundreds of Soviet and 
satellite divisions, and it sought to increase the size and already 
appalling power of our nuclear arsenal as a means of deterring 
any Soviet attack, whether on the ground or through nuclear- 
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armed “strategic” air power. The first of these undertakings pro- 
duced the international armies and fleets of NATO, as well as a 
doubling of our own active ground divisions and a great expan- 
sion of our industrial “mobilization base”; the second led finally 
to the production of the thermonuclear, or hydrogen, bomb and 
massive increases in the size and power of our Strategic Air 
Command. 

Yet these solutions, hastily adopted in 1950 and 1951, were 
beginning to seem both questionable and inadequate by the time 
of the “summit” conference at Geneva in 1955. It had proved both 
politically and economically impossible to erect in Western 
Europe (to say nothing of the Middle East and Southeast Asia) 
a conventional defense strong enough to contain a conventional 
Communist attack. As the fear of a general war, which had been 
aroused by the Korean onslaught, began to relax, the pressures 
for military economy and retrenchment began to rise in the 
United States as well as throughout the Western alliance. Defense 
required some other basis than conventional containment. 


The Eisenhower ‘New Look’ 

The “New Look” military policy developed by the Eisenhower 
Administration in 1953 represented the first response to this situa- 
tion. In essence, it had two parts. It would rely more heavily than 
before on the deterrent power of the new weapons to avert any 
war whatever. whether large or limited, tactical or strategic. At 
the same time, it would introduce the nuclear weapons (in their 
smaller and more manageable forms) into the apparatus of con- 
ventional war, as a substitute for the manpower and conventional 
weaponry—tanks, artillery, tactical aviation—which the West as 
a whole seemed no longer willing or able to contribute to its 
defense against the vast Communist land forces. Western strate- 
gists became absorbed with the idea of employing “tactical” 
atomic weapons in conventional war. 
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It was realized that a military policy resting wholly on the 
deterrent power of the super-giant strategic weapons must lead 
more or less inevitably to one of two results. If the great bombs 
failed to deter, they would produce a holocaust in which not only 
civilization but possibly the human race as we have known it 
would be consumed. But to the extent to which they were success- 
ful as deterrents they would paralyze our foreign policy and 
diplomacy. For they would leave us with no defenses against 
infiltrations, instigated revolutions in areas critical to us, minor 
military aggressions and political and propaganda offensives 
which might seriously undermine our international position but 
against which we neither could nor would resort to the appalling 
terror of strategic nuclear warfare. Some lesser means of threaten- 
ing, and if necessary waging, war seemed essential. Our nuclear 
arsenal was enormously expanding in both the numbers and 
variety of the weapons it had available. It was natural to suppose 
that our “tactical” nuclear weapons would provide such means. 


‘No Alternative to Peace’ 


This was the heart of the New Look. But this solution, in turn, 
soon began to seem inadequate. The “summit” conference at 
Geneva in 1955 expressed a conviction on both sides that “nuclear 
stalemate” had been reached and that there was, as President 
Eisenhower later put it, “no alternative to peace.”” Unfortunately, 
however, neither was there any alternative to war; and the idea 
that conventional wars could still be fought out on the old basic 
pattern, varied only by the introduction of tactical atomic 
weapons, while the strategic bombers with their terrible hydrogen- 
bomb loads held the ring, as it were, against total destruction, 
seemed less and less convincing the more it was studied. 

For one thing, the Russians repeatedly surprised us with their 
demonstrations of a high degree of competence in military tech- 
nology. They produced atomic weapons long before we thought 
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they could. In fighter and bomber designs, jet power-plants, 
guided missiles, they were apparently keeping pace with our own 
technology if they were not at times ahead of us. It had to be 
assumed that if one side introduced tactical atomic weapons into 
the conventional battle, the other side would do likewise. 

It would also be very difficult to keep the war conventional. 
Since the West was unwilling or unable to maintain ready forces 
capable, even with tactical atomic weapons, of sustaining a con- 
ventional war for Western Europe against a conventional Soviet 
attack, the only real reliance was still the strategic air forces and 
their weapons of mass bombing. The West would then be faced 
with the appalling choice of either using them at the beginning 
or losing the war. 


Paralysis of Diplomacy 

Because no war for Western Europe could be other than total 
in its implications, presumably it could not be other than total 
in its waging. This fact has paralyzed both Western and Russian 
diplomacy in Europe. It must be remembered that if the West 
has made no progress toward the reunification of Germany, 
neither has the Soviet Union; and the European problem as a 
whole must seem just as static and refractory when viewed from 
the Kremlin as when viewed from Paris, London or Washington. 
It is difficult to conceive of a conventional war for the European 
peninsula; it is almost impossible to conceive of a limited one. 

With the introduction of the nuclear weapons the problems of 
keeping an all-out conventional war conventional are repeated in 
the problem of keeping a limited war limited. The Suez crisis 
is a case in point. When Britain and France set out to solve it 
with what was intended to be a short, sharp and limited military 
action on the old pattern, the United States in effect vetoed the 
operation. Just why we did so is still far from clear; but the 
deepest motive appears to have been our fear that the limited war 
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would become total. There was no longer any “alternative to 
peace’’—any kind of peace, just or unjust, salutary or perilous in 
its implications, so long as it averted shooting. 


Fear of ‘Fallout’ 

These dilemmas, clearly apparent by 1955, have only been 
intensified by technological ‘“‘progress.” The accident to the 
Japanese fishing trawler Fortunate Dragon at the time of the great 
hydrogen explosion at Bikini in 1954 first called attention to the 
appalling danger of “fallout.” 

Some have found an answer to the fallout problem in the 
possibility of producing “clean’”’ bombs. The President has stated 
that the scientists have assured him that bombs 95 percent clean 
are practicable and that further refinement is to be expected; but 
too little information has been vouchsafed to form any real idea 
of what this means. What the bombs are clean of, what this 
implies as to their other effects, what proportion of the whole 
arsenal has been or may be cleaned up, whether wartime use 
would be as clean as peacetime testing—none of this has been 


explained. 


Prospects for Missiles 

Still another factor, prominent after 1955 and beginning to 
assume dominant importance in 1957, is the introduction of the 
missile (unmanned) carrier. Missile carriers are now practicable 
and effective weapons up to ranges of around 200 miles. It is 
believed that the intermediate ballistic missile, with a range of 
about 1,500 miles, may soon be in production. The Russians have 
claimed the successful launching of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile (presumably with a range of about 5,000 miles), and their 
dramatic launching of man’s first world satellite powerfully sup- 
ports their claim to primacy in military ballistic missiles. 

The missile carries several consequences on its roaring tail-pipe. 
A one-shot weapon, it is far too costly to mount anything less than 
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—From The New York Times, Sept. 1, 1957 


atomic or thermonuclear weapons in its warhead. Since the longer- 
range weapons can never achieve anything like “pinpoint” 
accuracy, they will have to be equipped with the super-giant 
bombs capable of devastating everything in the general neighbor- 
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hood of their intended target. There are now some hopes for 
developing countermissile weapons. Unless and until these become 
a reality, the introduction of the ballistic missile can improve the 
true security of no country. It can serve only to assure that any 
war will be catastrophic for all engaged in it. 


War as Catastrophe 

Thus virtually the only form of war for which the modern state 
is prepared or is preparing is total war, in which the enemy’s 
people and their means of livelihood, not the enemy’s armed 
forces, are the major targets. This kind of war is simply an 
unusable instrument for the attainment of any national objective 
in modern times. It spells no dedication, like that which moved 
so many to respond to Woodrow Wilson’s vision of “making the 
world safe for democracy.” It spells only a naked flight into a 
cowering defense, only despair and cynicism. But that despair 
and cynicism constitute a major crisis, and a major challenge to 
the world of 1958. 

The Eisenhower Administration has sought to meet this chal- 
lenge, in part at least, by falling back on the old hope of limiting 
or controlling armaments. But by September 1957 the disarma- 
ment negotiations had collapsed into no more than a propaganda 
battle. Some partial and preliminary agreements may yet come 
out of the disarmament negotiations. They cannot possibly solve 
the modern problem of war. 


Three U.S. Objectives 

At the end of 1957 the United States was maintaining a military 
system which was trying to do three things: 

1. It was trying to maintain a deterrent force, formed mainly 
around the Strategic Air Command of the USAF, although but- 
tressed by the Air Force’s Defense Command with the support of 
Army and Navy antiaircraft and warning units. The whole system 
cost a great deal of money. Its sole rational purpose was to prevent 
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the outbreak of major war anywhere for any reason—since, if 
major war should come, its methods are so incredibly destructive 
and so likely to bring down comparable reprisals that they could 
not be used save in a last extremity. 

2. It was trying to maintain a full apparatus of tactical or 
conventional war—Army, Navy and tactical air forces--which was, 
however, left in uncertainty as to the missions it might be called 
upon to perform and whose leaders were seriously divided in 
their own estimates of what those missions would be. If the 
deterrent force succeeded in averting all wars, the conventional 
forces would have no function; if the deterrent force succeeded 
only in producing a total war of mass extermination, the conven- 
tional forces again would have but a small role in the resulting 
holocaust. But if a situation such as the one we confronted in 
Korea should again arise, in which it was desirable to make a large 
but limited military effort, then only the Army, the Navy and 
the Marines could meet it. Therefore, they had to be maintained; 
but there was no agreement on the numbers, the kind and 
quantity of equipment, the degree of air transportability and the 
degree of readiness which they required. 

3. It was trying to retain a “mobilization base” for another 
World War II type of conflict. This did not mean merely keeping 
up an industrial plant capable of turning out suddenly vastly in- 
creased quantities of planes, guns and electronic equipment in an 
“emergency.” It also meant a great reserve system, including large 
numbers of partly trained but mobilizable young men, who could 
be summoned to expand the peacetime active forces to the high 
levels that were required in World War II, but whom it seemed 
increasingly doubtful that the nation could use or could even 
organize or transport in a future war. 

It was in 1957 that a general, if often unclear, realization began 
to grow that these three aims were in many respects incompatible 
and that to achieve them all in adequate measure would involve 
an insupportable burden upon the economy. Our military policy 
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seemed to call for some fundamental redesigning to adjust it to the 
actualities of the present world rather than to the remembrances, 
the traditions, the assumptions, of the past. But no one, either in 
the Administration or outside it, had offered any imaginative 
suggestion as to how a redesigning might proceed. 


Many Decisions Ahead 

Here are some of the decisions with which this situation pre- 
sents us: 

Will we not only accept but act upon the President’s statement 
that there is “no alternative to peace’; or will we continue to 
take it as just a harmless form of words under which we shall 
continue in the future, as we have done in the past, to enjoy all 
the protections and advantages of a military power policy without 
counting the possible costs? 

Will we commit ourselves finally and irrevocably to the nuclear 
weapons as our primary expression of military power; or will we 
make a serious attempt (we have not yet done so) to remove them 
from the stage of international relations? 

Will we cling to the old concepts of war—which ruled in the 
Civil War and the two world wars—as a near-total outpouring of 
the young manpower of the nation, trained and equipped to 
throw bullets and high explosives at an enemy? Or will we develop 
a new concept of war as a highly technical operation in which the 
machines and their producers and suppliers are the central 
element, with only a comparatively few skilled professionals 
bearing the actual brunt? 

Will we continue to accept the destructive verdicts of high 
explosives, whether conventional or nuclear, as the only significant 
sanction in international affairs? Or will we prepare ourselves— 
as both Hitler and Stalin did—to wage “war” by the many psy- 
chological, political, economic and other instrumentalities which 
in our times have, in fact, exerted a greater influence over the 
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course of history than all the bombs and shells ever fired at 
cowering human flesh? 

Will we analyze the problem of war itself and its real role in 
modern society? Or will we simply accept the traditional views 
and go on the traditional way down to irremediable disaster? 

These are the kind of questions which have to be answered. 
Sooner or later these questions will require solutions that are 
constructive and that will permit the survival of civilized society. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Is it wise for the United States to abandon the concept of 
“massive retaliation”? 

2. Can the United States afford to give up overseas bases? How 
is the decision on this affected by the development of a Russian 
ICBM and the Sputniks? 

3. What would we gain, or lose, by stopping nuclear tests? 
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Alliance for Peace. Produced in 1952. 38 min. Explains the background, mission and 
objective of SHAPE, composed of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries. 
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United Europe — 
Partner or Rival ? 


by Ben T. Moore 














WESTERN EvuROPE IS MOVING TOWARD ECONOMIC UNITY. The treaties 
providing for a common market and a joint agency for the 
development of peaceful atomic power, known as Euratom, have 
been ratified by France and West Germany with little opposition, 
and their final approval by all six members seems assured. 

Most of the other free countries of Europe are likely to join 
with the Six in seeking to establish a broader free-trade area. 
These far-reaching projects will rest on a firm foundation of 
economic cooperation constructed by the existing and successful 
European economic organizations, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC). 


Economic Strength — Political Weakness 

This cohesion in economic affairs, however, is not as yet com- 
plemented and strengthened by similar progress toward political 
and military unity. True, Western Europe has two political or- 
ganizations: the Council of Europe (C of E) and the Western 
European Union (WEU). But the leading powers of Western 
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Europe are preoccupied with matters which turn their attention 
away from their common region: Britain with the Middle East, 
France with North Africa, and West Germany with reunification 
of the German state. 

Even the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), which 
has long been a cohesive force not only in Western Europe but 
also in the North Atlantic area, reflects divisive tendencies. There 
is no agreement over NATO strategy. Except in the case of West 
Germany, NATO forces have been reduced and further cuts are 
in prospect. The great-power negotiations on arms control com- 
plicate NATO’s effort to resolve its problems, and intensify 
German concern with reunification. 


U.S. Policy Ambiguous 


This contrast between a vigorous movement toward economic 
unity and a weakening of political and military unity points up 
an ambiguity in American policy toward Western Europe. This 
ambiguity has persisted throughout the postwar years but has 
only recently been brought into clear focus. 

Since the initiation of the Marshall Plan in 1947 the United 
States has strongly supported Western European unity. We 
stressed its economic advantages: the gains in productivity, effi- 
ciency and growth which a large competitive market would make 
possible; the improvement in Europe’s world competitive position 
and its consequent independence from American economic aid. 
But underlying this economic reasoning were political motives. 
A united Europe, we felt, could be strong and powerful and a 
force for peace in its own right. Moreover, we foresaw the problem 
of German unity. European union, we reasoned, would tie 
Western Germany tightly to its neighbors and forestall the possi- 
bility of a united but neutral or pro-Soviet Germany. 

Yet in our military policy we have backed away from European 
union. NATO is based on the principle of North Atlantic unity. 
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It assumes that American power is essential for European security, 
that even a united Europe can not stand up to the U.S.S.R. On 
this assumption, however, Europe can never achieve a position of 
truly independent strength and influence; nor is it likely that 
measures of European unity which omit the military problem 
can deal effectively with the German problem. 

We have, in fact, supported both European and Atlantic unity 
on the grounds that they are compatible with, and will reinforce, 
each other. To a degree this has been true; European economic 
cooperation has prospered under the protection afforded by 
Atlantic military cooperation in NATO. But the political and 
military dilemmas in Western Europe cannot be resolved without 
some difficult choices between European and Atlantic unity. In 
making these choices, we must clearly understand the present 
position and future prospects of both European and Atlantic 
integration. 


Toward a Freer Economy 

Western Europe has already achieved a degree of economic 
unity. Through the OEEC, trade and payments have been largely 
freed of restrictive import quotas and currency controls. Reduc- 
tion of tariffs has proved more difficult. Only in the ECSC, limited 
to six countries and two industries, has it been possible to 
eliminate tariffs. The ECSC has also abolished restrictions on the 
movement of capital and workers in coal and steel. 

Both organizations have found that it is not enough simply to 
sweep away economic barriers. The OEEC has fostered coordina- 
tion of national economic policies to maintain the free flow of 
trade and payments; the ECSC has provided funds to assist 
member governments to retrain or move workers whose jobs 
were eliminated by the common market in coal or steel and to 
modernize or close down plants or mines which cannot compete. 


Europe’s New Prosperity 
This broadening of the European market has been accompanied 
by brilliant prosperity. Western Europe’s output has grown at 
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a more rapid rate than that of the United States. Productivity 
has also advanced. These gains are due to many factors, including 
the modern technological and managerial revolution which 
Europe, like the United States, is now undergoing. But relatively 
free intra-European trade has certainly contributed to Europe’s 
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postwar growth. 

The Europeans expect that further advances in efficiency and 
growth will come from the elimination of intra-European tariffs. 
These advantages will be increased to the extent that labor and 
capital are free to move to more advantageous locations within 
the European economy. Moreover, the Europeans are aware that 
a large economic community would give them greater bargaining 
power in negotiations about trade with the United States, and 
might enable them to provide capital to underdeveloped areas 
in greater amounts than they can spare individually. 
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If the proposed schemes for economic unity produce the ad- 
vantages which Europe anticipates and if the Continent continues 
to prosper as the association becomes more intimate, the prospects 
for greater unity are good. But many difficulties remain to be 
overcome. The most important of these is that an economic union 
of the intimate character contemplated by the Six or even a single 
market of the kind envisaged for the free-trade area may be 
impossible without a parallel political union. But both may be 
endangered if the rifts over security policy are allowed to widen. 


Limitations of NATO 

This leads us back to Atlantic unity and NATO. For a time 
the growing economic unity of Western Europe was accompanied 
by increasing military and political unity in the North Atlantic 
area. NATO has established under a single command an inte- 
grated military force, to which all members except Iceland 
contribute. This is a unique achievement in the history of peace- 
time alliances. 

The members consult each other on a wide range of problems, 
including the decision to raise military forces and issues of foreign 
policy, especially those concerning Europe. Yet this close Atlantic 
association remains sharply limited. The United States and 
Britain have withheld important elements of their military 
strength to deal with security problems in areas outside continen- 
tal Europe for which NATO has no responsibility. Most impor- 
tant of all, they have retained national control over their long- 
range air forces equipped with nuclear weapons. NATO as such 
has no capability to retaliate against a Soviet strategic nuclear 
attack. 

So long as Russia’s ability to mount such an attack remained 
negligible, unity in NATO could be preserved. It was assumed 
that the United States Strategic Air Force would attack Soviet 
territory with atomic weapons if necessary to defeat an invasion 
of Western Europe by the Red Army, since such an attack would 
not risk a counterattack with nuclear weapons on either Europe 
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or North America. NATO’s task was to meet and, if possible, 
check the advance of the Red Army on the ground. Although the 
integrated force never attained the strength which NATO’s mili- 
tary planners considered essential for this mission, it became 
sufficiently strong to provide, in conjunction with American 
nuclear power, an effective deterrent to Soviet invasion. 


Can NATO Deter Nuclear Attack? 

With the growth of Soviet nuclear weapons, NATO’s ability 
to ensure European security has been increasingly questioned. 
Europe’s fear that the United States will use the Strategic Air 
Command only to retaliate against a nuclear attack on North 
America is increasing. Doubts about American determination to 
use nuclear weapons as Europe needed them played an important 
part in Britain’s decision to develop a nuclear defense of its own. 
But the Continental members of NATO have no assurance that 
Britain’s nuclear force constitutes an effective deterrent to Soviet 
attack on them. Moreover, they see the British contribution to 
NATO's forces on the Continent being drastically cut back to 
provide resources to build up a nuclear striking power which 
would add little to NATO’s deterrent strength. NATO faces the 
prospect of being unable to deter either a local or an all-out 
nuclear attack on Western Europe. 

One way out of this dilemma, of course, would be an interna- 
tional agreement on nuclear arms control. Aerial observation to 
reduce the risk of a surprise attack would also be helpful, al- 
though it would not cope with the emerging Soviet strategy of 
conscious nuclear blackmail. But neither is in the realm of 


possibility for the near future. 


How About Troop Withdrawal? 

Still another alternative would be an agreement on mutual 
withdrawal of opposing forces from both sides of the NATO 
“frontier” in Europe, a reduction in the size of these forces, and 
an inspection system to ensure compliance. But, again, such an 
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agreement would not deal with the problem of Western Europe's 
vulnerability to strategic nuclear attack. Moreover, the logical 
territory for such a disarmed buffer zone is West Germany, 
counterbalanced by East Germany together with such other parts 
of Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe as can be agreed on, to com- 
pensate for West Germany's greater size and importance. 

A withdrawal of NATO forces from West Germany, however, 
would be likely to weaken NATO much more than a similar 
withdrawal of Soviet forces in Eastern Europe would weaken the 
opposing side. Redeployment of American, British and Canadian 
forces in the heavily populated territories of France, Belgium or 
Holland would be very difficult. Swong pressures would develop 
for their return to their home countries. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
armies would at best retire only to their western frontier. Finally, 
a withdrawal from the dividing line between West and East 
Germany would appear to perpetuate the division of that nation. 
No West German government is likely to agree to it unless Ger- 
many is reunited at the same time. 


Germany’s Future Role 

The Soviet Union has consistently held that Germany can be 
united only if West Germany withdraws from NATO and the 
single German state accepts neutrality. There is considerable 
doubt that even if the West accepted this condition, there could 
be an agreement on German unity. In any case, a neutral Ger- 
many would weaken NATO almost as much as making Germany 
a disarmed buffer zone. A neutral Germany might be allowed 
modest national defense forces but would probably be denied 
nuclear weapons. Its security would rest primarily on guarantees 
from NATO, which would be weakened by the withdrawal of its 
forces from neutral German territory. 

There is a grave danger, however, that West Germany, frus- 
trated by the dilemmas of NATO strategy and its deteriorating 
strength, will seek an agreement on unity with the Soviet Union 
on terms which will inevitably weaken NATO still more and 
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risk Communist infiltration and subversion of a united German 
state. The West can minimize this danger by adapting NATO’s 
strategy to the nuclear era. 


Need to Transform NATO 

An effective deterrent to either local or all-out Soviet attack 
on Western Europe requires both strategic and tactical nuclear 
power comparable or superior in strength to that of the Russians 
and organized under a single military and political control. This 
deterrent could be provided by a radical transformation of 
NATO. The United States could place its strategic nuclear force 
under unified NATO command, following the pattern already 
established for ground and tactical nuclear forces. With this 
assurance that NATO could deter an all-out Soviet attack on 
Western Europe, our allies could be persuaded to devote their 
defense resources to the restoration and maintenance of the in- 
tegrated forces needed to deter local attacks; the diversion of their 
resources to national strategic nuclear forces could be avoided. 

The deterrent would not be effective, however, without a 
political arrangement to make it certain that the NATO nuclear 
force would, in fact, retaliate against an all-out attack on either 
Western Europe or North America by the strategic bombing of 
the Soviet Union. The United States would have to be willing to 
take a decision, publicly, and before a crisis arose, to risk thermo- 
nuclear destruction for its European allies and would give up its 
exclusive national control over the strategic nuclear force which 
it considers vital to national survival. 

Just as there is doubt that a common market or economic 
community can be fully achieved in Europe without political 
union, so it is questionable whether an alliance such as NATO 
can survive in a world of divided and hostile nuclear power 
without becoming a military and political Atlantic union. 

Atlantic union is too remote a goal to be helpful as an objec- 
tive of practical policy. Western European union, however, may 
be a necessary condition for attaining economic objectives which 
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the Europeans have already set for themselves. By extending the 
principle of union to the military field and by taking full and 
integrated advantage of its present and prospective economic 
growth and technological skills, particularly those related to the 
atom, Western Europe could become a nuclear power comparable 
in strength to either the Soviet Union or the United States. 

A military union of Europe would not in itself solve the 
problems which beset and divide these countries; it would not 
bring about German unity on terms acceptable to the West. But 
through a military union, including an integrated strategic 
nuclear force to which all members would contribute and which 
all would control together, West Germany would be closely united 
with its European partners, and the risk of a neutral or subverted 
Germany would be reduced. In the absence of global nuclear- 
arms control, only such a military union provides the possibility 
of fulfilling the long-standing American policy of restoring 
Western Europe to an independent position of power. 


Risks — and Promises 

This policy runs the risk that united independent Western 
European power would be used to further European interests 
which might not always coincide with those of the United States. 
This risk has always been inherent in the policy of supporting 
European union, although it is obviously sharpened, as are most 
risks, by the spread of nuclear technology. The only sure way to 
eliminate the risk is to pursue a policy of Atlantic union. The 
United States must make a choice between the two policies, which 
it has tried to follow simultaneously. If it does not, Western 
Europe may drift into a divisive national nuclear-arms competi- 
tion or into neutralism, an immeasurably more dangerous situa- 
tion for the United States than a strong, independent united 
Europe. If we choose European union, we can help to ensure that 
Western Europe will remain our friend and ally by contributing 
weapons and technology to an integrated European nuclear force. 

European economic integration creates similar potential risks 
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and promises. In the European common market, tariffs will be i 
reduced automatically on intra-European trade but not on im- 
ports from third countries. American exporters will be selling over 
a tariff wall which their European competitors will not have to 
hurdle. This type of discrimination is inherent in the idea of a 
free market limited to Western Europe. If this market raises 
European productivity and living standards, the obstacles to 
American exports could eventually be reduced and Western 
Europe and the United States could compete on equal terms. 





Europe and American Imports 


A European economic community, however, would have no 
| obligation to reduce its common tariff on American imports. It 
can be expected to do so in the long run only if the United States 
pursues a liberal commercial policy and bargains fairly to achieve 
reciprocal tariff reductions of mutual benefit to the two large 
continental markets. Whether European economic union will lead 
to a world of vast regional markets discriminating unfairly against 
each other or to a freer and more orderly world trading system 
depends in part on our own determination to strengthen global 
economic organizations, such as the International Monetary Fund, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the 
proposed International Trade Organization. These agencies are 
committed to the principles of liberal and orderly trade regardless 
of the size and power of the units which make up their mem- 
bership. 

If Western Europe should become a military, political and 
economic unit it could deal with the United States on equal 
terms. It could put an end to a problem which has plagued Euro- 
pean-American relations throughout the postwar period: the 
sense of European inferiority to, and dependence on, American 
power. A relationship between political units of equal power may 
become either a mutually rewarding partnership or a debilitating 
and antagonistic rivalry. 

It cannot be demonstrated conclusively that a united Western 
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Europe must become our partner or our rival. But faith in the 
democratic values which both we and the Europeans share sug- 
gests at least the possibility that a trans-Atlantic relationship of 
equality will prove more durable than one of dependence. In this 
sense European union and a closer Atlantic association are not 
incompatible. In following our strong inclination for European 
union we may find that we have also chosen a road which will 


lead ultimately to a united West. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Could a united Western Europe become a “third force” 


between the United States and the U.S.S.R.? 
2. Would a European common market threaten United States 


trade? 
3. What adjustments—political and economic—would the 


United States have to make if it were to join with Western Europe 
in an Atlantic Union? 
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Middle East — New 
U.S. Responsibility ? 


by J. C. Hurewitz 
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WHAT WAS THE PARAMOUNT LESSON OF THE 1956 Suez crisis? It was 
not the seizure of the canal company by Egypt, which has been 
running the reopened waterway since April 1957 without guaran- 
teed controls and, of greater importance, with the apparent 
acquiescence of the international shipping community. Neither 
was it the resort of our trans-Atlantic allies to gunboat diplomacy 
nor the vehement reaction of Asia and Africa. Nor was it even 
the threat of Soviet military intervention. For Americans, the 
paramount lesson was that Western leadership in the Middle East 
had been thrust upon a reluctant United States. 

Out of the Suez conflict emerged the Eisenhower Doctrine, by 
which Washington served notice on the U.S.S.R. and on the 
Middle East nations that the United States desires to protect the 
Middle East against sudden or radical change, particularly if 
inspired by Russia or by “international communism.” 

In a sense the Suez crisis clarified issues in that region for the 
United States and its European allies. The established order in 
the Middle East had been gradually disintegrating since World 
War II. Britain, which had exercised supreme power there during 
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the interwar period, was dismantling its imperial structure piece 
by piece. It surrendered political and military controls but sought 
to preserve intact its widespread economic interests, notably oil. 


Are British Out for Good? 

The headlong British decline has given rise in some quarters 
to the belief that British power has vanished altogether from the 
Middle East. This is far from the truth. Britain firmly retains 
within its grip the colony and the protectorates of Aden (directed 
by the Colonial Office) and the quasi-protectorates along the 
Persian Gulf littoral of the Arabian Peninsula (managed by the 
Foreign Office). Even the sheikdom of Muscat and Oman, tech- 
nically independent, nevertheless entered into a close partnership 
with Britain, which has provided the officers for the sultan’s 
diminutive “armies” and the chief adviser to his government, who 
also serves as the sultan’s foreign minister. Through air, land and 
naval bases in Kenya in East Africa and Aden and Bahrein in 
the Middle East, Britain still exercises relatively important power 
in the Middle East southeast of Suez. 

In North Africa Britain continues to enjoy a preferential 
alliance with Libya. Of greater importance, Britain’s special agree- 
ment with Iraq, which in April 1955 replaced the earlier preferen- 
tial alliance, outlived the shock of the Suez crisis in November 
1956. The new Anglo-Iraqi relationship formed part of Britain’s 
act of adherence to the Baghdad pact. In this multilateral alliance, 
which in 1955 united Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan, Britain 
still plays a primary role. In brief, it would be far from realistic 
to write off Britain as a Middle East power. 


Are the Russians Taking Over? 

Still, Britain’s substantial withdrawal removed the main obsta- 
cle in the Middle East to direct rivalry between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Neither superpower could operate from 
securely established positions in the region. In consequence, the 
two have been maneuvering for influence ever since. In this inces- 
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sant diplomatic duel Russia has not framed its Middle East polli- 
cies with the ultimate best interests of the area in mind. The same 
charge could also be leveled, at times, against the United States, 
with all its generosity, respect for small-power sovereignty, and 
even patient understanding of the sensitivities of peoples who 
have only recently emerged to full independence. 

The Russo-American contest has thus promoted further restive- 
ness, as each superpower has sought to undermine the interests 
and objectives of its rival and to bar it from gaining any fresh 
advantages. Viewed in this light—and this is the light in which 
Middle East peoples are prone to examine the activities and 
policies of outside powers—the problems of the Middle East 
acquire a new perspective. 

It would be alarmist to assert that Russia is either on the verge 
of assimilating the Middle East into its system or at the very least 
has already converted Egypt and Syria into Soviet satellites. 
Nevertheless, there is a genuine basis for the anxiety of the 
United States and its NATO allies over Russia’s activity in the 
Middle East in the past two years. 

A glance at the map will readily disclose the geopolitical pres- 
sures the Russian leaders face in the Middle East as they examine 
the world situation in terms of their obsession with “capitalist 
encirclement.” Along the sprawling Soviet frontiers—Finland and 
Alaska apart—there is only one major gap in the protective 
satellite fringe, a gap that stretches from Turkey to Afghanistan. 
Since Russia was thwarted at the close of World War II from 
transforming Turkey and Iran into dependencies, the Kremlin 
has encouraged every move that would ease Britain out of the 
Middle East and prevent the United States from coming in. The 
pursuit of these short-range tactics does not necessarily mean an 
imminent take-over by Russia. Indeed, we may justifiably assume, 
in the thermonuclear stalemate, that while Russia’s leaders will 
continue pressing their advantages, they have no intention of 
risking a major war by attempting actively or hastily to reduce 
Middle East lands to satellites. 
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Yet we have no choice but to believe that this is Russia’s long- 
range objective. The postwar experience of Eastern Europe, 
evoked anew by the 1956 Hungarian crisis, is still fresh in the 
minds of all Westerners. 


Do Middle Easterners Share Our Fears? 


Yet the West’s suspicion of Russia has been shared unequivo- 
cally in the Middle East only by Turkey and Israel. The present 
government in Iran has also come to recognize that the Soviet 
Union represents a far greater menace to the country’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignty than the West. Yet a sizable residue of 
Iranian public opinion remains basically anti-Western. 

The strongest anti-Western feeling, however, is evident in the 
Arab zone to the south, where memories of domination by Britain, 
France and Italy are still fresh. Yet here, too, exceptions must 
be made. Saudi Arabia and Yemen were never occupied by Euro- 
pean powers, as were the Arab lands of the Fertile Crescent and 
all of Arab North Africa. Ironically, then, the West, which since 
1945 has retreated from imperialism in the Middle East, granting 
territory after territory unconditional sovereignty, is still accused 
by nationalists of imperialism. By contrast Russia, the only major 
power which since 1945 has annexed new territory outright and 
has cowed many lands into subservience, is able to present itself 
successfully as anti-imperialist. 


What Soviet Breakthrough Means 

Until the summer of 1955 the Kremlin, using a blustering 
policy of intimidation, had made little appreciable headway in 
winning the cooperation of any Middle East government. Stalin’s 
successors, however, began to employ more amiable methods as 
early as the summer of 1953. This new policy did not begin to pay 
off until a common hatred of the Baghdad pact, signed in 1955, 
brought the U.S.S.R. together with Egypt and Syria. The arms 
deals of late 1955 between the two Arab lands and the Soviet 
bloc terminated the West’s near-monopoly in the supply of 
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modern weapons to the Middle East countries. What is far more 
significant, Russia had by this act aligned on its side the most 
dynamic nationalist leaders in the Arab East—the leaders of 
Egypt and Syria. The governments of these two countries became 
vocal champions in international politics of what they called 
“positive neutrality,” and though non-Communist, they tipped 
their neutrality in favor of the U.S.S.R. Egypt and Syria, followed 
by nationalists throughout the Arab East, seemed determined to 
exploit Soviet-West tensions for their own ends. 

Egypt and Syria also became the most vociferous exponents of 
Arab solidarity. President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s successful con- 
duct of “positive neutrality” led him from one daring defiance 
of the West to another, from the arms deal with the Soviet orbit 
in September 1955 to the nationalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany in July 1956. He thus became the symbol of Arab unity 
among the nationalists throughout the Arab East. 

Under Nasser’s leadership the Arab unity nationalists became 
more actively dedicated than ever before to “throwing the im- 
perial rascals” out of their remaining strongholds in Arab terri- 
tories. In the west their crusade focused on the French in Algeria; 
in the east, on the Baghdad pact and on the British in the Persian 
Gulf zone and along the southern littoral of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Nor did the Western oil concessions, or American 
bilateral military aid agreements with Iraq and the other Baghdad 
pact signatories, or our arrangements for bases with Morocco, 
Libya and Saudi Arabia escape their propaganda fire. 


Oil and the West 

Russia’s shift in diplomatic policy and the change in its role in 
the Middle East immediately created a threat to the flow of oil 
to the West. It is not only Britain which is critically dependent 
on Middle East oil. Our other NATO allies now fill three-fourths 
of their petroleum needs by imports from the Middle East. What 
is more, United States companies work in tightly interlocked 
partnership with companies of British, French and Dutch 
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nationality in the development of these fabulous resources. In- 
deed, if the oil operations are taken in the aggregate, it becomes 
evident that Americans have become the majority owners of the 
Middle East’s oil resources. 

But the oil industry entails far more than merely bringing the 
liquid fossil fuel to the surface. Because the known primary 
deposits of Middle East petroleum are located in territories 
washed by the Persian Gulf, the oil has been sent to Europe 
either by tanker through the Egyptian-held Suez Canal or by 
pipeline to the Mediterranean through Syria. Thus the West, 
which depends so much on Middle East oil, must be concerned 
with the security of the routes as well as the sources of oil supply 
in the Arab zone. 

It is true that oil is not the chief kind of energy employed in 
Western Europe, representing not more than 15 to 25 percent 
of the total energy consumed. But the use of oil in relation to 
other sources of energy is steadily mounting and in any event 
is vital to many of the larger industries in Western countries 
and especially to their military establishments. 

It is also contended that as the peacetime use of atomic energy 
increases, dependence on oil will decline. But even if atomic 
energy should replace oil in the generation of electrical power 
and in propelling larger ocean-going vessels, it seems unlikely to 
be used for automotive or air transportation. Thus Western 
Europe’s dependence on Middle East oil supplies may be expected 
to continue for the next decade and probably longer. The United 
States and its Western allies must therefore make sure that these 
supplies remain available to the NATO community. We must be 
sure also that the U.S.S.R. is not in a position to meddle with the 
internal affairs of the oil-producing or oil-transit countries so as 
to interrupt the free flow of petroleum to the West. 


U.S. Strategy of Containment 
In the postwar Middle East, as elsewhere in Asia and Africa, 
the United States has aimed, above all, to halt Moscow’s advance, 
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pending an agreed settlement of existing differences between the 
Russians and ourselves. Washington’s containment strategy in 
the Middle East did not spring from a deliberate plan. Rather, 
it grew organically out of a series of decisions taken in almost 
every instance to meet current crises. 

If the economies of the Middle East countries could have been 
classified as war-devastated, they might have qualified after 1947 
for Marshall Plan aid. Instead, they were listed in the category 
of “underdeveloped” countries. This condition dictated an 
entirely different kind of planning, which proved far slower 
in taking shape. However, the United States gradually developed 
comprehensive projects of economic aid, both grants and loans, 
for a growing number of Middle East countries and after 1950 
supplemented this program with an even more elaborate structure 
of technical assistance, which underpinned our military efforts 
to keep the Middle East within the Western security system. At 
first we enjoyed the advantage of relying on the existing British 
military regime which embraced a large part of the region and 
which, it had confidently been assumed, would continue to be 
available in future crises much as it had been in World War II. 
As the decline of British power continued unchecked, we devel- 
oped our military policy in the same case-by-case manner as our 
economic and technical assistance policy. 

In the case of Turkey, for unique reasons, the policy proved 
viable. Within five years of the launching of our military and 
economic aid program, Turkey was assimilated fully into NATO. 
Elsewhere in the Middle East we reached a variety of under- 
standings with a majority of the governments in the area. Reim- 
bursable aid agreements, under which the United States offered 
to negotiate the sale of modern military weapons for cash on the 
barrelhead, were signed in 1951-52 with Egypt, Israel and Saudi 
Arabia. The United States also undertook—in grant-aid agree- 
ments with Turkey (1947), Iran (1950), Iraq (1954) and Pakistan 
(1954)—to furnish the Middle East signatories modern military 
weapons and technical training in their use. And finally in 1951 
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we entered into compacts with Libya and Saudi Arabia for 


heavy-bomber bases to form part of the global network of the 
United States Strategic Air Command. 

This heterogeneous assortment of military arrangements did 
not serve as a substitute for the British regime at its peak. Never- 
theless, as temporary expedients that could be integrated with 
the shrinking British system, these measures proved relatively 
effective until Russia’s diplomatic breakthrough in 1955. This 
was perhaps best illustrated in the tripartite—American, British 
and French—declaration of May 1950, which for more than five 
years restrained Israel and the Arab states from engaging in 
adventurous military action across state boundaries or armistice 
lines and rigidly controlled the inflow of modern military 
weapons. 


Containment Becomes Outmoded 

The breakdown of the United States containment strategy was 
due in part to our inability to control the rate and quality of 
change in relations between our trans-Atlantic allies and the 
Middle East countries. Until the end of World War II this 
relationship was mainly one of imperialism. It would have been 
ideal if we could have facilitated the withdrawal of our allies 
while keeping the Middle East states friendly, so as to transform 
remaining Western interests into terms of equal partnership with 
the countries of the area. 

In a limited sense this ideal was realized in the early 1950's 
by the 50-50 profit-sharing arrangements which all of the Western 
oil companies drew up with Middle East governments. The new 
terms corresponded to postwar realities, as indicated by Iran’s 
eventual settlement with the oil companies in 1954. It was also 
confirmed more recently when the oil-producing Arab states 
remained basically cooperative with the West throughout the 
Suez crisis of 1956, despite the overwhelming contrary pressure of 
nationalist opinion. On the economic level, then, it has already 
been demonstrated that if both sides have a common stake, they 
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are likely to take common action to safeguard their common 
interests. 

But equal partnership on the political and security planes was 
probably foredoomed to failure, even though we were slow to see 
it. As early as 1951-52 the United States, with the cooperation of 
Britain and France, made two abortive attempts to establish a 
regional security organization in the Middle East on the pattern 
of NATO. American and British security planners did not 
abandon their belief in the feasibility of such a multilateral 
alliance, and their persistence brought about in 1955 the Baghdad 
pact, a modified version of earlier regional security schemes. 


From Doctrine to Policy 

The 1956 Suez crisis called dramatic attention to the bank- 
ruptcy of our containment strategy. Not only had the Russians 
burst our flimsy bonds in the Middle East, but even the devices 
of consultation between the United States and its NATO allies 
ceased functioning altogether. The Eisenhower Doctrine was 
framed to meet the new exigencies that resulted from the declin- 
ing power of Britain and the expanding power of Russia in the 
Middle East. In place of the largely outworn techniques for 
dovetailing fresh American efforts with existing allied arrange- 
ments, the United States was taking over supreme responsibility 
for the protection of Western interests. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine, however, was not a declaration of 
policy, but a statement of intent which sought to deter aggression 
originating in the U.S.S.R. or serving Soviet ends. In so far as the 
Eisenhower Doctrine commits the United States to resist with 
determination any act of overt or covert aggression that can be 
linked to the U.S.S.R., it is a step in the right direction. But 
patently, the general doctrine will have to be translated into 
concrete policy if the United States is to handle effectively the 
most pressing issues of the Middle East. Let us take a closer look 
at the existing situation. 
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New Responsibility 

The uninterrupted export to the Arab East of substantial 
Soviet military equipment of recent design constituted a form 
of indirect aggression. This Soviet policy contributed in 1956 to 
the Israeli-Egyptian hostilities in Sinai. In the summer of 1957 it 
brought Syrian-American relations almost to the point of rupture, 
and along the frontiers of Aden was threatening to rekindle 
Anglo-Yemeni fires. Yet under the Eisenhower Doctrine there 
appeared no immediate prospect for dealing with the U.S.S.R. 
arms policy pursued by invitation from Egypt, Syria and Yemen. 

The U.S.S.R. in 1957, in public pronouncements and at the 
disarmament discussions in London, indicated a willingness to 
give up its provocative course in exchange for abandonment by 
the United States and its NATO allies of bases and military aid 
arrangements in the Middle East. Specifically, the Kremlin seemed 
determined to do away with the Baghdad pact. The United States, 
it is true, did not formally join that regional organization but 
merely participated in its economic, military and countersub- 
versive committees. But unless firm guarantees are received from 
the Russians for a global disarmament scheme, the United States 
may not at this stage lightly withdraw military support from those 
Middle East governments which were ready to take the unpopular 
step of aligning themselves with the West. 

Indeed, most political and security problems in the Middle 
East do not fit neatly into the categories established by the 
doctrine. The “preservation of the independence and integrity 
of the nations of the Middle East” was declared vital to the 
United States national interest and to world peace. Does this 
principle apply to Jordan, a state which originally came into 
being as an accident of history and survived until recently by 
grace of the British Exchequer? Its continued existence, since the 
termination of the Anglo-Jordan preferential alliance in March 
1957, could be attributed to the combination of American 
generosity and the mutual fears of Jordan’s immediate neighbors 
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about the consequences of attempting to divide the territorial 
spoils among themselves. The decision to keep Jordan alive 
through intermittent injections of financial aid may meet short- 
run requirements but hardly merits description as long-range 


policy. 


Arab-Israel Disputes 

But the cutting of the Jordanian knot forms just one, and even 
then not necessarily the most vexing, political problem that we 
have inherited in the Middle East. The perennial and pervasive 
Arab-Israel complex of disputes constantly threatens to get out 
of hand. To the issues still hanging fire since the Palestine war 
of 1948 has now been added in urgent form the question of 
freedom of transit by Israeli ships through the Strait of Tiran 
and the Suez Canal. 

No formal regime for the operation of the Suez Canal has yet 
been established. Shall we continue indefinitely to acquiesce in 
Egypt’s unilateral declaration of principles of April 24, 1957, or 
shall we reopen the question of negotiating a new multilateral 
instrument to replace the obsolete Convention of 1888? Nor does 
the doctrine give guidance for defending the sources and routes 
of oil supply in the event of sustained efforts by Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen, backed by Egypt, to push Britain out of its remaining 
strongholds on the Arabian Peninsula, or by Syria to interfere 


with the pipeline systems. 


Instability the Prospect 

Although enunciated unilaterally by the United States, the 
Eisenhower Doctrine stressed the principle of partnership with 
the Middle East countries by offering military and economic aid 
to those states desiring such assistance. With this purpose in 
mind Ambassador James P. Richards visited 15 Middle East states 
and received from 13 of the governments public statements 
endorsing the purposes of the doctrine. By thus ingeniously con- 
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verting the unilateral doctrine into a cooperative endeavor, the 
United States was able to allay nationalist sensitivities in some 
of the Middle East countries. 

On the other hand, the doctrine, as it emerged from Congress 
in March 1957, bore the title of Joint Resolution to Promote 
Peace and Stability in the Middle East. Yet, ironically, even eco- 
nomic development, despite its manifest value in the long run for 


‘the Middle East and the West, has an initial unstabilizing effect. 


Instability and Middle East, it is clear, have become synonyms 
in the mid-20th century. Any workable American policy for the 
region must be based on the unavoidable need to live with that 
instability. This, however, ought not to discourage us from 
persisting in our efforts to help the countries of the Middle East 
develop in peace with one another and with the world beyond. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Can the United States hope to exclude the U.S.S.R. from 
the Middle East? If not, can an armed clash between the two 
great powers be avoided? 

2. How does the great-power struggle look to the Arabs? 

3. Should the United States give arms to friendly Arab states? 
Or is it better to give them increased economic aid? 
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Arab Middle East. Produced in 1956. 16 min. Covering Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and 
Iraq, the film stresses the history of the Middle East and highlights such subjects 
as agriculture, irrigation, housing, education and the refugee problem. 
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Awakening Africa — 
Promise or Threat? 


by Harry R. Rudin 

















By 1Ts DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND By the war fought for 
that independence nearly 200 years ago, the United States set an 
example of political doctrine and action which since that time 
has been the inspiration of men seeking their freedom in many 
parts of the world. That example had its influence in Europe in 
the 19th century; in the 20th it has spread to Asia and Africa. 
The words of the Declaration of Independence are like a time- 
bomb planted under every empire and dictatorship in the world 
today. 


World War II Moral Commitments 


Two world wars in our century revived an interest in the 
doctrines behind our independence without making us fully 
aware of their explosive nature. To break up the empires of our 
World War II enemies and to encourage revolt among the un- 
happy victims of an alien imperialism, we made propaganda 
encouraging peoples in Europe, Asia and Africa to seek their 
freedom, and assuring them that the United States would be 
happy to give them aid and comfort. We did all we could to 
assure peoples that self-government was the highest good that 
men could achieve. 
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It is always embarrassing for countries to win a war and then 
to find themselves committed to high principles which postwar 
national interests make seem naive, impractical, even injurious. 
But embarrassing is a mild word to apply to the situation that 
faced the Western powers whose almost unexpected victory gave 
them the weighty responsibility of fulfilling the ideal goals they 
had set during the war. And not only did the powers commit 
themselves to high principles; they even created the United 
Nations and assigned that international organization a specific 
mandate to achieve these ideals. One needs to reread Article 73 


of the UN Charter to see the obligations assumed by the colonial a 
powers and by the United Nations. 


Article 73 of UN Charter. 


Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for 
the administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government recognize the principle that the interests of the 
inhabitants of these territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the 
obligation to promote to the utmost, within the sysem of international peace : 
and security established by the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabi- ’ 
tants of these territories, and, to this end: ; 

(a) to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, 
their political, economic, social, and educational advancement, their just treat- 
ment, and their protection against abuses; 

(b) to develop self-government, to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the particular circumstances of 
each territory and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

(c) to further international peace and security; 
| (d) to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage re- 
search, and to cooperate with one another and, when and where appropriate, 
i with specialized international bodies with a view to the practical achievement 
' of the social, economic and scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 
(e) to transmit regularly to the secretary-general for information purposes, 
| subject to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may 
require, statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to 
| economic, social, and educational conditions in the territories for which they 

are respectively responsible other than those territories to which Chapters XII 
[Trusteeship System] and XIII [Trusteeship Council] apply. 
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Thus the victors of World War II supplied Russia and the 
peoples in the colonies with verbal missiles to hurl at colonial 
powers. And in the UN they created an organization where these 
missiles can be most effectively used. No wonder that the colonial 
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powers are at present the ones most displeased with the member- 


ship provisions of the UN and wish to see them revised. 


U.S. Dilemma 

Because of its traditions, because of its wartime promises, be- 
cause of its role as one of the two most powerful countries in the 
world and in the UN, the United States is confronted in a special 
way with the question: Should it fulfill the obligations incurred 
during the war in persuading the peoples of Africa and Asia to 
believe that after the war was won, they could have governments 
of their own choosing? 

This issue arises every year in one form or another in the 
General Assembly or the Security Council; and the United States 
must take a stand. The decisions that must be reached in the UN 
are made no easier by the presence within our own borders of a 
large Negro population deeply interested in what happens in 
Africa; or by reminders that it was an African question which 
gave the League of Nations a mortal blow in 1935, when the great 
powers had to decide what action the League should take against 
Italy because of its aggression in Ethiopia. 

When the United States made its wartime promises, it had no 
colonial interest or empire to defend: it had only an anticolonial 
tradition to maintain. Since 1945, because of our grave differences 
with Communist Russia and because of our need for allies in the 
cold war, the United States finds itself more closely allied with 
European states which have colonial territories in Africa. To 
maintain a tradition of anticolonialism in this paradoxical situa- 
tion is to injure our friends—countries which have become more 
than ever dependent on African possessions now that their 
empires, which once included vast portions of Asia, have been 


sharply reduced. 


Security for Whom? 


For our European friends these remaining possessions in Africa 
must provide what was once provided by far larger territories— 
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essential resources, markets, military bases, manpower and, at the 
present time, homes in which to settle now that surplus popula- 
tions are virtually barred from migrating elsewhere. The subject 
peoples of Africa and their lands now have to carry a larger share 
of the white man’s burden than before, the increased burden 
coming just at the time when there was hope for a lighter load 
and complete liberty. And, understandably, the growing depen- 
dence of Europeans on Africa for economic and military security 
makes Africans feel that their security is being more seriously 
threatened than ever before. 

The Africans are no longer willing to accept insecurity just so 
that white men may feel more secure. This was clearly revealed by 
the Suez crisis. 

Developments in the Union of South Africa, in Kenya, and in 
Algeria reflect the same conflict of interests. The Europeans who 
have made their homes in these territories have no intention of 
abandoning the only security they know, while African nationalist 
leaders believe that the security of Africans is threatened by a 
small European minority. The Europeans in Algeria, who number 
1.2 million, thus find themselves opposed to 8 million Arabs—the 
security of one group requiring the insecurity of the other in a 
clash of incompatible demands. The discovery of oil in Algeria 
and the bright prospect that this oil might emancipate France 
from its dependence on other parts of the world for this costly 
fuel serve only to make the present conflict in Algeria a more 
desperate one for both sides. 


Eurafrica in 1957 

In 1957 the French adopted an ingenious policy to make the 
most of their African possessions and to keep them under their 
control. Experience in Indochina, Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria 
has shown France that it is extremely difficult and costly to keep 
control of peoples determined to gain their freedom. Moreover, 
France lacks the capital needed to develop the resources of its 


colonies. 
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As a result, in negotiating about a common European market 
with West Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and Italy, France proposed that the colonial territories of the 
signatories be included in that market. Although some of these 
countries have no colonies and some possess territories outside 
Africa, the French plan became known as Eurafrica. This plan 
was worked out at the same time that France was making arrange- 
ments for the development of the resources of the Sahara and for 
giving the peoples of French Africa and Madagascar a greater 
degree of local autonomy. 

France is apparently working on a scheme by which it would 
not lose the colonies and their resources. To develop these re- 
sources the Eurafrican plan provides that the signatory states shall 
contribute over half a billion dollars of capital for the first five 
years. It is even possible that the French possessions now remain- 
ing in Africa may become the collective responsibility of the 
European countries participating in the common market, not, as 
today, of France alone. If accepted, the plan is certain to create 
among educated Africans an increased concern about their 
chances of winning ultimate independence. 


West’s Dependence on Africa 

Modern war and science have done much to increase the 
dependence of the Atlantic world on African territories. During 
World War II Africa became the military base of successful 
operations for the recovery of Europe from Nazi control. So 
convenient was it to have military bases in North Africa that the 
United States has acquired in Morocco and in Libya bases with 
long runways that could be used by planes delivering atomic 
destruction to Russia. And prospecting has only now begun in 
this little known continent, where nations hope to find essential 
minerals now in short supply or available elsewhere only at great 
cost. 

In view of Europe’s increasing dependence on Africa, talk of 
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emancipating Africans from colonial control stirs up violent reac- 
tions in countries which possess colonies on that continent and 
find them more useful than ever. 

Thus the United States has become involved on both sides of 
the colonial issue—through a wartime commitment to the cause 
of freedom for Africans and through the expediency that dictates 
the need for allies against international communism. Nationalist 
Africans can quote Article 73 of the UN Charter as committing 
the Western powers to a high principle; the colonial powers, on 
the other hand, quote Article 2, paragraph 7, which says, “Nothing 
contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the members 
to submit such matters to settlement under the present Charter.” 
In this way the colonial powers seek to nullify Article 73—making 
one wonder how they found it possible to agree to both articles 


at San Francisco in 1945. 


Pros and Cons of ‘Realism’ 

For the United States expediency and principle have come 
into conflict, as they so often do in international affairs. Hard- 
headed political realism recommends the adoption of the views 
of allies not ready to abandon colonial possessions; only in this 
way can we keep the powerful friends we need against the chal- 
lenge of communism. This realism says that the promises made 
during the war cannot be kept except at the cost of our security, 
that they were propaganda weapons whose usefulness was ex- 
hausted when victory was won. This view holds that independence 
for the colonies plays into the hands of Russia by weakening our 
allies and by opening African territories to Russian machinations. 
Our national interests, so the argument runs, are best safe- 
guarded by sticking closely to powerful allies and by permitting 
no moral principle to separate us from them. 

There are good reasons, however, for questioning this “prac- 
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tical” approach, which carries risks with it. By adopting it the 
United States must be willing to be known as a country which 
breaks its promises to people whose cooperation was needed in 
time of war. We must then be ready to surrender our position of 
moral leadership of hundreds of millions of people in Africa and 
Asia who trusted our pledges because of our anticolonial tradition. 
We must be ready also to scrap the UN by letting it turn out to 
be a complete failure in areas where it was to achieve its greatest 
successes. We must virtually admit that the UN has become an 
agency injurious to our national interests and threatening to our 


security. 


U.S. Need of Africa 

Before deciding in favor of our allies and against Africans, 
Americans need to bear in mind that they cannot get along in 
the future without African support any more than they could 
during World War II. Like our allies in Europe, we also have 
become dependent on African resources, the loss of which would 
be a serious blow to our economy and to our security. 

American trade with Africa has increased many times during 
the past 15 to 20 years under the stimulus of growing demands 
for cobalt, columbite, zinc, lead, manganese, iron ore, rubber, 
tungsten, industrial diamonds, uranium, copper, and so on. Were 
it not for the labor of Africans our country would have great 
difficulty in getting the alloys required for the manufacture of 
heat-resistant steels. Without Liberia, Republic Steel would 
suffer from a shortage of high-grade iron ore, and Firestone would 
be unable to supply natural rubber to manufacturers needing it 
for countless uses. It would be most difficult for the American 
steel industry to get along without African manganese and cobalt 
if Africans should stop producing them. The sudden loss of these 
and other vital products of Africa would create for the United 
States as great a loss as that suffered by the bombing of a large 
number of factories. It would be a great victory for the Com- 
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munists if they could persuade Africans not to produce goods for 
American use. 

American military bases in North Africa would have little 
value if the people of Morocco and Libya became anti-American 
and decided to sabotage airfields and ammunition depots. 


What If Our Promises Fail? 

If our country failed to keep its promises to the peoples of 
Africa one result would be the great disappointment felt by 
millions of our Negro fellow-citizens, who have a keen sensitivity 
regarding their rights under the American Constitution and the 
rights of Africans under the UN Charter. Negroes and Africans 
are deeply interested in each other’s fate. Each year Africans come 
to the United States by the hundreds to study in our colleges and 
universities. In 1957 their number was estimated at 1,400. Here 
they receive the same treatment that our Negroes get. We make 
them feel that they have a common cause so far as United States 
policy is concerned. Upon their return to Africa these students 
will assume leadership in their respective lands, like Nkrumah in 
Ghana or Azikiwe in Nigeria. It would not take much for the 
issue of African independence to become a political issue in the 
United States in view of the present temper of our large Negro 


population. 


Toward African Independence 

During the first World War only Liberia and Ethiopia were 
independent African states, 5.5 millions of people in an estimated 
total of 170 millions. Within the last few years Egypt, the Sudan, 
Libya, Tunisia, Morocco and Ghana have become free; they are 
also active members of the United Nations. By 1960 Italian 
Somaliland will be free if arrangements made by the United 
Nations are carried out. Nigeria, Britain’s largest colony, can 
become independent whenever the peoples there agree on the 
principles and form of government they desire. When that hap- 
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pens, over 50 percent of the population of Africa will be living 
in self-governing states. As members of the UN these independent 
states will work for the emancipation of their fellow Africans 
until all of Africa will be free from colonial controls. 

“The growth of African nationalism cannot be stayed,” declared 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Republican Congresswoman from Ohio, 
on July 4, 1957 to the Foreign Policy Conference at Colgate 
University. ‘““Those who wish to live constructively in Africa,” 
she went on, “must work with this tide, not against it.”” Now that 
our own freedoms are under Communist attack it is difficult to 
avoid the thought that the aid we hope to receive from Africans 
in a future defense of our independence will be measured by the 
assistance we give them during their present quest for freedom. 
Morover, as France’s experience in Indochina and Algeria shows, 
the attempt to suppress nationalism is costly to the country that 
tries it and weakens the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, of 
which we and France are members. 

If Americans do nothing or hesitate too long, they weaken 
their own allies and virtually invite Russia to move into Africa. 
Russia, like the United States, has opposed colonialism since the 
establishment of the Soviet government. When Lenin came to 
power in 1917 he denounced Russia’s “imperialist treaties” with 
neighboring countries of the Middle East. Although Russia itself 
has not hesitated to impose its domination on Eastern European 
countries, it has not needed to seek empires overseas. It is there- 
fore in a position to press for the emancipation of Africans in the 
knowledge that success will win friends for communism and un- 
dermine the strategic and economic power of its opponents. More 
than that, Russia is now in an industrial and technological posi- 
tion to compete with the West for the economic favors of the Afri- 
can peoples, who are eager to learn from the Communists the 
magic formula for rapid industrialization. Since political inde- 
pendence in the 20th century does not automatically mean eco- 
nomic independence, it should be a matter of critical importance 
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for us whether Africans will establish future economic ties with 
Russia or with the West. 

Close and friendly relations with Africans struggling for inde- 
pendence ought to be a major concern of Americans as they 
prepare to celebrate in 1976 the 200th anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. On that occasion we shall have an opportunity to assess 
the role we have played in assisting other peoples to freedom from 
old imperialisms and in preventing their enslavement to a new 


one. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Should we put our alliances with European colonial powers 
ahead of our promises to African peoples still under colonial rule? 
2. Would the grant of independence to more and more African 
peoples prove a threat to the West and a boon to the U.S.S.R.— 


or vice versa? 
3. What can we do to avert in Africa the anticolonial explosions 


that took place in Asia? 
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What U.S. Economic 
Policy for Survival ? 


by Forrest D. Murden 














Why IS OUR FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY OF SUCH vital concern to 
the free world and to our own position in that world? 


U.S. Trade Important Abroad — 

With only 6 percent of the world’s population the United 
States is the world’s greatest trading nation and the American 
economy represents almost half the economic activity of the 
world outside of the Communist bloc. No other country comes 
close to doing the business in world trade that we do. The com- 
merce of the second largest trading nation, Britain, is less than 
three-quarters of ours, and that of Germany, the next largest, is 
less than one-half. Our total foreign trade is equal to 20 percent 
of the combined national output of the underdeveloped areas 
and equal to the overseas commerce of all the rest of North and 
South America combined. Any shifts in our trade situation and 
our economic policy have significant repercussions in every corner 
of the globe. These facts compel our allies and friends—both in 
the advanced nations and in the underdeveloped areas—to recog- 
nize the stake which they have in a strong and expanding Ameri- 


can economy. 
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— But Not at Home 

Conversely, however, our foreign trade, large and varied as it 
is, represents only about 5 percent of our gross national product, 
and our prosperity depends less on outside economic forces than 
that of any other free nation. This means that the impact of our 
foreign economic policy is felt much less at home than it is abroad. 

Yet, as our population grows and our national resources be- 
come depleted, we are becoming increasingly dependent on for- 
eign trade. What is more, our future growth may not be possible 
unless it is matched by similar advances in the remainder of the 
free world. Unfortunately, the extent to which our foreign 
economic policy influences not only our domestic economy but 
our entire strategic position is often not generally understood by 
the public or reflected in congressional action. 

What can be done about this? It may seem painfully obvious 
to say that our foreign economic policy should be an integral part 
of our foreign and domestic policy and should be designed to 
support our interests abroad. In point of fact, however, this is 
not only a relatively new concept but one which is in practice 
frequently brushed aside. 

This is true for several reasons. The first of these reasons is our 
failure to define clearly our national aims and to relate them to 
our foreign economic policy. The second grows out of the sharp 
conflict between the national interest and specific and local 
pressures in formulating policy with respect to shipping, agri- 
culture and the setting of tariff rates. Finally, our traditional 
inclination to subordinate foreign policy to domestic economic 
activity, the strong protectionist bias in some areas of the country 
and in certain industries—which has recently shown a vigorous 
revival as part of what may prove to be a rising neoisolationism— 
and other deep-seated inhibitions work against fulfillment of the 
national interest. Enlightened self-interest and our responsibility 
as leader of the free world call for a high standard of economic 
statesmanship. 
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Two Divergent Trends 

How well does our present foreign economic policy stand up 
in terms of statesmanship? 

Two separate and sometimes divergent trends have run 
through our postwar foreign economic policy. The first is the 
projection of an ideal world economic order in which trade and 
private investment would flourish through international coopera- 
tion. The second is a series of short-run and emergency measures 
to carry out reconstruction and meet other pressing economic 
needs. 

As World War II drew to a close, experts at Bretton Woods, 
preoccupied with memories of the depression and overly hopeful 
about the continuation of wartime Allied cooperation, planned 
an ingenious system of international economic institutions. 
Among them was the abortive International Trade Organization 
(ITO), the basic trade provisions of which were later incorporated 
into the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. However, 
these planners, understandably enough, did not adequately fore- 
see the nature or magnitude of the events that were to occur. 

To finance the mammoth job of postwar reconstruction and to 
offset successive economic crises in Western Europe, we partici- 
pated in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration (UNRRA), made the loan to Britain and devised the 
remarkably effective Marshall Plan. As the cold war worsened, 
we instituted mutual defense programs in conjunction with 
NATO to shore up Europe’s military potential. And finally, when 
it became evident that neither private capital nor the World 
Bank would do the job, President Harry S. Truman’s Point Four 
spearheaded our bilateral programs of technical and development 
assistance to the vast depressed areas of the world. 

Subsequently, when the U.S.S.R. began to move in areas other 
than Europe, our military and economic assistance to the non- 
European countries were melded into the existing Mutual Security 
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Program. These assistance programs, although essential and 
beneficial, have been deeply affected by the cold war and are a 
long way from the high, almost illusory, postwar hopes of an open 
foreign economic policy. These two divergent trends make it 
difficult to chart a clear course in our economic policy and to steer 
by it once laid down. 


U.S. and Two Giant Forces 

Today the United States must devise a policy adequate to meet 
the challenges of a world crisscrossed by two giant forces: Com- 
munist expansion, and the developmental surge of the newly 
independent peoples of Asia, Africa and the Middle East. The 
first is hostile, opportunist and subversive; the second dynamic, 
unpredictable and explosive. Each holds profound significance 
for our future well-being and creates both problems and oppor- 
tunities for our policy-makers. To neglect one in order to meet the 
other would be shortsighted and possibly disastrous. 

This does not imply that our policy should be schizophrenic 
but that we must concentrate on securing the kind of world we 
want to live in—a world of democratic ideas and institutions with 
emphasis on the importance of the individual—and mold our 
policies toward that end. 


Encouragement to Europe 

What does this mean specifically for United States policy toward 
Western Europe, our major ally and trading partner? Europe’s 
growth is of paramount concern to our own economic vigor and 
security, and our foreign economic policy must work toward that 
end. Despite disturbing symptoms, particularly Britain’s difficult 
fiscal position and France’s inflationary crisis, Europe’s economy 
has, on the whole, achieved a remarkable postwar recovery, grow- 
ing recently at a more rapid rate than our own. A new Europe is 
in the making, which, if successfully established, will have a single 
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market with related political institutions in common. Current 
prosperity, largely induced through an industrial renaissance, 
has helped to pave the way for integration, and it is hoped that 
resulting regional trade will accelerate further growth. 

Encouragement of European union has been an active if some- 
times ambiguous factor in our foreign policy for some years. The 
present hopeful development, however, is not without apparent 
thorns. On the one hand, the formation of a close-knit European 
economic community and an associated larger free-trade area will 
squeeze some American exporters, at least in the short run. On 
the other hand, there should be enhanced opportunity for direct 
investment and, in time, increased demand for our goods. The 
basic issue is what turn the proposed common market will take. 
Will it work to increase trade both within and outside Europe, 
or will it become an autarchic soft-currency bloc hostile to dollar 
trade? A common market working to divert trade from the United 
States would do a disservice to our economic interest. 


No Ostrich Policy 

This suggests that our attitude toward Europe's integration 
should be not ostrich-like but realistic, and that we use our 
negotiating influence—which needs to be increased by Congress— 
to insure moderate European tariffs and to prevent additional 
quantitative barriers. More important, our general policy should 
seek to create the kind of healthy world economy into which 
Europe’s common market and similar proposed regional under- 
takings (which are now being studied in Latin America, Scan- 
dinavia and other areas of the world) can fit and grow toward 
freer trade. Such a program would call a halt to our resurgent 
protectionism, which is being pushed by a handful of industries 
and was reflected in the 1956 campaign platforms of both political 
parties. Among other things, it would eliminate or revise the 
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peril-point and escape clause provisions in our tariff laws, renew 
and extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, vigorously 
tackle the problem of currency inconvertibility, and generally 
work toward expanded multilateral trade and payments. 

It is shortsighted, for example, that at the very time when in 
Europe a competitive if friendly market, with a population as 
large as our own and a combined annual output of roughly $100 
billion, may come into being, we have resisted participation in 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC) that would 
strengthen GATT, which provides the one set of global trade 
rules in existence. This is all the more ironic when we consider 
that in the future GATT may well be the instrument by which 
we not only expand our trade but by which we shield it. 


Need to Aid Underdeveloped Lands 


Meanwhile, the dynamic nationalism which is sweeping the 
vast underdeveloped areas heavily underlines the importance of 
strengthening the world’s economic fabric. This so-called revolu- 
tion of rising expectations—the surge for both political inde- 
pendence and economic advancement—offers us a unique oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate economic statesmanship. Although our 
assistance efforts are unquestionably motivated by generous 
impulse and served by dedicated personnel, so far they have been 
fumbling and their results diffused. 

Too often our programs are without clearly defined purpose, 
are hamstrung by the lack of long-run and thoughtful planning, 
and suffer from a confusion between means and ends. Moreover, 
the need for continued and improved programs of economic 
assistance to the uncommitted countries, especially as contrasted 
with the need for military assistance, has not been sufficiently 
justified to the public at home so that broad-based support could 
be developed for congressional endorsement. Consequently, 1957 
was a year of rigorous review of aid programs, sharp criticism of 
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—Burck in The Chicago Sun-Times 








foreign spending, and acrimonious legislative debate resulting in 
irresponsibly drastic cuts by Congress in the Mutual Security 
Program. 


What Are Facts? 

The facts are clear. The underdeveloped countries and their 
nearly 2 billion people are not here to stay as they are—diseased, 
undernourished, illiterate, impoverished, overpopulated—but to 
change, and to change rapidly. Rightly or wrongly, they have 
made the decision to change for the better. This ‘two-thirds of 
the world” produces only 17 percent of the global income and in 
1950 earned, on the average, less than $150 per person. 

Although they differ widely as to conditions, needs and pros- 
pects for betterment, these areas of the Middle East, Latin 
America, Asia and Africa share a common awareness of their 
problems and a passionate conviction that they can offset the 
growing divergence between their living standards and those of 
the West. Our choice is to render at least marginal assistance, 
accompanied by thoughtful counsel, or stand by and watch these 
peoples resort to the sure-fire totalitarian method of development. 
With or without Soviet competition, the situation of the depressed 
nations would be dangerously explosive. Communist exploitation 
of their plight has added another dimension that should cause 
us concern. 

What is our primary interest in helping these countries? There 
is no question but that we have strong economic interests in these 
areas, not unrelated to our defense potential, as well as traditional 
humanitarian ties going back to the work of the early missionaries. 
But our first aim is to keep these strategic areas free and friendly. 
Recognition of this fact underlines the imperative need for a firm 
and clear-cut decision on our part that we will help these people 
help themselves grow and improve along democratic lines. 

If we accept assistance to the development of these areas as an 
enduring phase of our foreign policy, then certain related policy 
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decisions must also be taken. These recommendations have been 
made for the most part in the recent surveys of foreign aid by 
Congress and the executive branch. 


Five Policy Decisions Ahead 


First, although political facts of contemporary life dictate our 
constant alertness to Soviet competition, we must pursue a course 
of action independent of worry about Russia, rendering assistance 
which is economically sound and contributes to the balanced 
growth of our country. 

Second, we must plan to make long-term commitments instead 
of the present annual practice of “pulling up the radishes to see 
if they are growing” approach. This would argue, where feasible, 
for the use of liberal-term loans rather than grants, in the interest 
of avoiding invidious political and psychological connotations. 
Where necessary, provision should be made for repayment in local 
currency on a revolving fund basis. In 1957 the Administration 
won a hard-fought victory on the long-run principle by obtaining 
congressional endorsement of the Development Loan Fund, al- 
though the amount requested by the President was slashed. 

Third, it is obvious that over-all economic planning for any 
country must be made in terms of total assistance. However, for 
public relations and practical reasons—both at home and abroad— 
development and military aid should be separated in the field. 
Under the present method of budget allocation, which blends 
military aid with government aid, it is not generally realized that 
our development grants to South Asia and the Middle East, for 
example, are running less than $300 million a year. 

Fourth, since our capital and technical assistance can only be 
marginal, at best, to the self-help measures of the developing 
country, efforts must be concentrated on those undertakings to 
which private investment is least likely to be attracted. Moreover, 
although it is generally recommended that we avoid political 
strings on our aid, this does not rule out the right to insist that 
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the recipient countries carry out essential economic, cultural and 
institutional reforms. 

Fifth, the consensus of recent studies is that the bilateral rather 
than the multilateral or UN channel for assistance is the one 
most consonant with the security thesis underlying our aid. 
Certainly, if we rightly read the handwriting on the congressional 
wall, it is unrealistic to expect that the United States will, in the 
near future, participate in the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED) or other large international 
financing ventures. This would not prevent our agreeing to ad- 
minister aid through multilateral agencies along the lines of the 
Colombo Plan pattern. We would thereby reap the psychological 
as well as financial and personnel benefits of shared sponsorship. 
In this connection, more imaginative use could be made of the 
Export-Import Bank, the World Bank and the International 
Finance Corporation. 


Point Four Spirit 

Above all, it is desirable that our assistance efforts recapture 
the spirit of Point Four and the high morale and sense of 
dedication which it inspired both at home and abroad. The 
strength of the West is its regard for individual dignity and 
worth, for freedom of thought and speech, and for moral limita- 
tion on the means we use to achieve our goals. Through the 
intrinsic nature of our values and institutions we have a poten- 
tially decisive advantage over the Communists. If thoughtfully 
administered, with the cooperation of public and private capital, 
our assistance can help fulfill this promise. 

In building a more effectively functioning international 
economic system we are faced with the formidable problem of 
growth in Russia and China at rates apparently more rapid than 
those in the free world. Although there is good reason to believe 
that this growth may soon taper off, Russia’s impressive industrial 
advance and its outpouring of trained and scientific manpower 
cannot be minimized, especially in the light of its apparent aim 
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and capacity to penetrate the underdeveloped areas. The answer 
to Russia’s challenge can only be found in bolstering our economy 
and that of our allies by sustaining a high level of multilateral 
trade and free world cooperation rather than by relying on com- 
mercial embargoes, which probably harm our friends—Western 
Europe and Japan, in particular—more than the intended Com- 
munist targets. New opportunities for economic policy to support 
our political aims in the Communist area are offered by the stir- 
rings of independence in the satellites of Eastern Europe. Modest 
economic assistance to countries such as Poland, if handled with 
care and skill, can become an important factor in reducing their 


dependence on Moscow. 


For a Positive Policy 

What kind of foreign economic policy should the United States 
have in the contemporary changing world? The answer in prin- 
ciple is clear, although it may not be easy to implement in 
practice. It must be a policy that is part and parcel of our national 
strategy and that serves our over-all interests and objectives. It 
must be a policy that consistently and purposefully looks—even 
in daily application—toward a free and expanding world economy 
and does not give way to vested interests, crash programs and 
negative solutions. 

Whether we be formulating our attitude toward Europe’s 
common market, extending technical assistance to Southeast Asia, 
disposing of surplus wheat, or fixing the height of the tariff on 
Japanese textiles, our decisions should promote a broad frame- 
work of multilateral cooperation. This implies an emphatic recog- 
nition on our part that we can only continue to grow and prosper 
and to maintain our relative strength with respect to the U.S.S.R. 
if the remainder of the free world does so also. 

Such a positive policy is possible of achievement only if it is 
supported by broad public understanding, and if we are sensible 
enough about our long-run welfare to make the necessary short- 
run adjustments and to pay the necessary bills. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Is the United States giving as much economic aid to the 
underdeveloped countries as it could afford to give? 

2. What changes in our trade policies should we make if we 
want to help the underdeveloped countries over the long term? 

3. How can private capital be most effectively used for the 
development of the non-Western areas? 
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VISUAL AID 


Protective Tariff vs. Free Trade. Produced in 1957. 26 min. An _ illuminating 
discussion of the controversy centered around tariffs and the Reciprocal Trade 
Acts. Edward R. Murrow conducts interviews with presidents of American 
watch companies and representatives of the Swiss watchmaking industry. Prob- 
lems discussed include the weighing of national interest in the light of reciprocal 
trade relations against the welfare of domestic industries, what the government 
should do for those industries which suffer from foreign competition, and what 
to do about workers thrown out of work as a result of the lowering of tariffs. 


























Should U.S. Trade 
With Red China? 


by William Henderson 














FouR YEARS AFTER THE KOREAN ARMISTICE, when most other free- 
world countries have greatly relaxed restrictions on trade with 
Communist China, the United States continues to enforce an 
absolute prohibition. The only visible usefulness of this prohibi- 
tion is to demonstrate our implacable hostility to the Peiping 
regime. Nothing could illustrate more graphically the dead end 
into which our China policy has led us. 

To understand how we reached this dead end, it is necessary 
first to glance back at the course of recent Sino-American relations. 

The establishment of a Communist regime on the China main- 
land posed a fundamental challenge to the long-range objectives 
of American policy in East Asia. Official thinking in Washington 
during World War II had somewhat optimistically assigned to 
China a major role in stabilizing the postwar political situation 
in the Far East. This hopeful prospect vanished with the collapse 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government on the mainland 
in 1949. 

At that time illusions were still cherished in this country about 
the Chinese Communists, despite their prolonged anti-American 
propaganda. Within a few months after its formal establishment 
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in October 1949, the new Peiping regime had shattered these illu- 
sions. Its international conduct soon demonstrated a flagrant 
disregard for the rights and interests of the United States and 
other Western powers, and of its smaller Asian neighbors as well, 
which reached a climax with Peiping’s participation in the Korean 


war. 


Quarantine of Communist China 

Washington responded to the threat of an expansionist China 
by extending the policy of containment to East Asia. Since the 
outbreak of the Korean war we have also sought to quarantine 
the Communists against normal international contacts. The 
United States has steadfastly refused to recognize Peiping as the 
legitimate government of China, despite the fact that it has been 
in complete control of the mainland for almost a decade. On the 
contrary, Washington has given strong support to the Nationalist 
regime on Formosa, which has made no secret of its ambition 
to reconquer the mainland from the Communists. We have also 
opposed, thus far successfully, the seating of Communists as 
representatives of China in the United Nations. Americans have 
not been permitted to travel in China. This, until recently, in- 
cluded visits by newspapermen (which are still barred by Wash- 
ington’s refusal to guarantee reciprocity on Peiping’s terms for 
Communist Chinese reporters). And since December 1950, after 
Peiping’s intervention in the Korean war, trade with the mainland 
has been embargoed. 

These measures, which aroused a great deal of international 
controversy, reflected the emotional revulsion of the American 
public over Communist China’s actions. This reaction was in- 
spired not only by the Communists’ expansionist tendencies in 
Asia and by their assault on the basic aims of American policy 
there but also by Peiping’s flagrant disregard for American in- 
terests on the mainland and deliberate outrages perpetrated 
against American citizens remaining in China after 1949. 
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Trade Controls No Hardship 

The United States first began to apply controls on trade with 
Communist China early in 1949. This was in line with an already 
existing policy of restricting trade with the Soviet bloc in items 
of strategic importance. In March 1950 controls on shipments to 
the mainland were made coextensive with export controls to the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites. These limitations were steadily tight- 
ened following North Korea’s aggression. When Chinese military 
intervention in the Korea conflict became apparent, a total 
embargo on exports, whether strategic or nonstrategic, was pro- 
claimed in December 1950. Imports from mainland China were 
also prohibited except under license, and eventually dwindled to 
insignificance. 

Interruption of trade with Communist China caused no par- 
ticular hardship to the United States. Our China trade had never 
amounted to much. Annual exports to what is now Communist 
China averaged $56 million in the period 1936-38, or about 1.5 
percent of total American exports. In 1947 exports to China 
(including substantial amounts of American aid) stood at $354 
million, which comprised 2.5 percent of total exports that year. 
Exports in 1948 (with the level of aid still high) came to $273 
million (2.2 percent), and then dwindled rapidly to $83 million 
in 1949 and $45 million in 1950. 


Internationalizing the Embargo 

Slowly at first, but more rapidly after the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the leading trading nations of the free world fol- 
lowed the American lead in imposing similar restraints, often 
in response to strong pressure from the United States. Peiping’s 
intervention in the Korean struggle prompted decisive action. On 
February 1, 1951 Communist China was declared an aggressor 
by the UN General Assembly; and in May the General Assembly 
adopted an American resolution calling for an embargo on the 
shipment to areas under the control of the Central People’s 
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Government of the People’s Republic of China and of the North 
Korean authorities of arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, petroleum, transportation materials of 
strategic value, and items useful in the production of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war. 

The following October Congress passed the Battle Act, which 
empowered the President to terminate American aid to any 
country shipping strategic materials to the Communist bloc. An 
informal 15-nation committee, composed of members of the 
NATO alliance (excluding Iceland) and with the addition of 
Japan, was subsequently set up in Paris to handle controls on 
trade with Communist China. In the years that followed, a fairly 
stringent embargo on strategic exports was gradually perfected. 
Many free-world countries never cooperated fully with this pro- 
gram, however, and various loopholes always existed in the 


system. 


‘China Differential’ 

So long as the Korean war continued, this embargo was main- 
tained with reasonable success. It was difficult to argue for any 
change that would permit war goods to reach Communist China 
while that country was still fighting United Nations forces on 
the peninsula. But after an armistice had been reached, sentiment 
against the system began to mount steadily in the West. Few 
demanded the end of all restrictions. The pressure was rather for 
their relaxation to the point where they were no more severe 
than similar limitations maintained on trade with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. It was the so-called China differential, 
which had grown up since the UN resolution of 1951, that was 
the real target of attack. The problem became acute when the 
controlled list of exports for the bloc in Europe was revised down- 
ward in August 1954, without any comparable change in items 


embargoed to China. 
The level of trade likely to develop with Communist China 
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ToraL Free-Wor_p TRADE AND FREE-WorLD TRADE WITH RED CHINA 
1948-1956 
(in millions of dollars) 
Total Free-World Exports Exports to Red China 
Free-World to as Percentage of 
Year Exports Red China Free-World Exports 
1948........... 53,784 534.3 1.0 
iLL, eae 55,131 324.1 0.6 
| Jo) | 56,480 452.1 0.8 
(5) (ee 76,501 446.2 0.6 
Oe 73,778 272.5 0.4 
19532 74,757 287.4 0.4 
195%... 77,542 294.0 0.4 
|b! |) Sa 84,148 316.6 0.4 
1956 sen 93,145 433.0 0.5 
Total Free-World Imports Imports from Red China 
Free-W orld from as Percentage of 
Year Imports Red China Free-World Imports 
1948...... 59,935 488.3 0.8 
Lae 60,030 426.2 0.7 
i | ee 59,191 534.7 0.9 
ib): [rs 81,372 524.7 0.6 
iL 80,114 367.9 0.5 
ek laa 76,396 432.7 0.6 
,, es 79,513 375.4 0.5 
1955... 88,898 494.4 0.6 
Ly) ae 97,560 627.0 0.6 


















after elimination of the China differential was often exaggerated. 
Before World War II, 98 percent of China’s trade was with 
countries now in the free world. China imported mostly con- 
sumer goods, petroleum products, cotton, tobacco, automobiles 
and the like in exchange for various minerals and agricultural 
products. Since 1950, however, Peiping has launched an ambitious 
program of industrial development and at the same time delib- 
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erately reoriented the Chinese economy toward the Communist 
bloc. Its growing industrial establishment has been progressively 
meshed into the designs and operational peculiarities of the Soviet 
industrial system, and its new requirements for capital goods 
met from Communist bloc sources. 


Potential Trade Limited 

At the present time approximately three-quarters of China’s 
foreign trade, which runs to about $4 billion annually, is con- 
ducted with other Communist countries. Government spokesmen 
in Peiping have emphasized that China has no intention of alter- 
ing this basic pattern, which is described as “fundamental and 
unswerving.” Thus, while the UN embargo doubtless cut into 
China’s trade with the free world to some extent, Communist 
policy was a much more important factor. Peiping’s current im- 
port list is short on consumer goods and long on machinery, 
precision instruments, trucks, manufactured fertilizers, raw ma- 
terials and other items essential for its growing heavy industries. 
Its composition reflects the fact that China’s economic develop- 
ment program favors industrial expansion at the expense of 
current consumption. 

China, moreover, is already becoming industrialized, and 
needs to buy fewer consumer goods from abroad. It now also 
grows more of its own cotton, and enough tobacco to be an 
exporter. Its exports remain much the same as before, mostly 
minerals and agricultural products, but with the addition of some 
textiles, bicycles, hardware and other light consumer goods. 

Another obstacle in the way of greatly expanded free-world 
trade with Communist China is the fact that China’s exports are 
limited and likely to remain so for the indefinite future. China 
is not in a position to acquire the foreign exchange to finance a 
vast increase in imports. The domestic requirements of China’s 
own industrialization program have meant a sharp reduction in 
export surpluses of some of its most marketable items, such as 
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iron ore and coal. There also appear to be serious shortages in 
anticipated agricultural surpluses. Peiping has, in fact, announced 
that the volume of foreign trade will drop 8.4 percent during 
1957. All this suggests that potential free-world trade with Com- 
munist China would not be very great, even if all restrictions were 
removed. 


Britain’s Agitation 

Nevertheless, various governments attached considerable im- 
portance to abolition of the embargo. Britain took the lead in this 
agitation, despite the fact that the China trade never had much 
significance for the British economy. In 1938 (a typical prewar 
year), for example, British exports to China totaled only $20 
million, or 0.8 percent of total British exports. The comparable 
figures in 1948, before the embargo went into effect, were $35 
million and 0.5 percent; in 1952, the first full year of the em- 
bargo, they stood at $13 million and 0.2 percent; and by 1956 
they had recovered to $30 million and 0.3 percent. These figures 
do not include British exports to Hong Kong subsequently re- 
exported to the mainland; but even their addition would not 
significantly alter the picture. 

Objectively considered, the China trade was an inconsequential 
affair to Britain. The same conclusion applied to other lead- 
ing European trading nations as well. West Germany’s exports 
to Communist China in 1956 came to $37 million (0.5 percent 
of total exports), and those of France to $23 million (0.5 percent). 

Japan is a special case. Before World War II, Japanese trade 
with the mainland did assume major proportions. In 1938, 28.9 
percent of Japan’s exports (mostly manufactures) went to China, 
and 15 percent of its imports (a large proportion of which was 
coal and iron ore) came from that country. The total trade in 
that year amounted to $492 million. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that about two-thirds of this trade was with Manchuria 
and other areas of China under Japanese control. This advantage 
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has now been completely eliminated, of course. Moreover, the 
various factors that militate against rapid expansion of free- 
world trade with Communist China apply fully to Japan. On the 
other hand, it would appear that Japan has a greater chance than 
any other country of increasing its trade with the mainland. 
Considering the past history of large-scale Sino-Japanese trade, 
the 1956 level ($151 million in both directions, or 2.6 percent of 
Japan’s foreign trade) is abnormally low. Highly industrialized 
Japan is a natural market for China’s primary exports, and the 
nearest source of supply for manufactured goods urgently needed 
by the Peiping regime. 


China Needs Rubber 

The China trade has also had special significance in recent 
years for a number of primary producers which have encountered 
difficulties in disposing of their stocks. Ceylon, for example, found 
Peiping eager to buy its rubber at a time when no other pur- 
chasers could be located, while Pakistan has similarly disposed of 
cotton. The following table indicates the importance of the 
China market for several such countries. 


Percentage of total exports 
to Communist China 





Country 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Burma TORIES 0.6 ‘. 7a 6.1 
Ceylon 8.2 bey gee 6.3 10.5 
Egypt Fe 2.6 2.9 6.2 5.9 
PRS sco cote: 15.8 1.7 6 fre 7.9 Del 


Myth of China Market 

With these exceptions, however, the China trade has always 
been a mirage. The importance of the UN embargo, which af- 
fected only a small proportion of the export trade, was therefore 
greatly exaggerated. But it was important to individual manu- 
facturers and traders in Western Europe, and for the business 
community in general the myth of an unlimited China market 
held a powerful attraction. These segments of public opinion 
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exerted strong influence on their respective governments to 
abolish the China differential. Nor could their clamor be ignored, 
since the economies of these nations have a much smaller cushion 
than the United States and any fluctuation in export levels was 
a matter of real concern. 

After the end of the Korean war pressure began to mount 
against the China differential, with Washington doing its best 
to hold the line. By the spring of 1957 clamor against the em- 
bargo had reached such a crescendo that Washington reluctantly 
agreed to consultations regarding relaxation of the China differen- 
tial. But when no agreement could be reached on just how far 
the changes should go, Britain unilaterally abrogated the differ- 
ential on May 30, 1957 and announced that in its future trade 
with China only those restrictions maintained against strategic 
exports to the U.S.S.R. and its satellites would be applied. Most 
of the free world’s leading trading nations soon followed suit, 
while the United States announced that its total trade embargo 
would be maintained. 


The Larger Issue 

The dispute was symptomatic of a much larger issue, which the 
Korean war had put on ice for several years: how to deal with 
Red China over the long haul. American policy has aimed not 
only at containing overt aggression but also at weakening and 
undermining the Peiping regime by all the devices of cold war. 
The most that could be said for the strategic embargo, however, 
was that it may have slowed down the pace of China’s economic 
development and the strengthening of its armed forces. Available 
evidence seems to indicate that it did not otherwise weaken the 
new Communist government or prevent the consolidation of its 
power over the mainland. 

After Korea, therefore, the marginal advantage of the embargo 
could be justified only on the hypothesis that renewed aggression 
by Red China was probable in the immediate future. It did not 
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make much sense as a long-term proposition. But many of our 
principal allies and most of the neutralist countries disagreed 
with the assumption of imminent war, despite their unspoken 
misgivings as to Peiping’s ultimate ambitions. From their point 
of view it appeared the better part of wisdom to try to get along 
with Communist China rather than to maintain a posture of 


cold hostility toward it. 


South Asia’s View of China 

This analysis was especially compelling to the newly inde- 
pendent nations of South and Southeast Asia, for whom Red 
China was a tangible, overwhelming reality. For these weak and 
impoverished countries the overriding objective of policy must 
be to establish some kind of equilibrium with this new colossus 
that allows for their own peaceful development. Their underlying 
criticism of American policy has been that we looked at the 
problem of Communist China, not from the perspective of Asia’s 
probable long-term evolution, but from the point of view of 
immediate strategic requirements. 

So long as Peiping continued to rely on military action, threats 
and pressure against its neighbors for the attainment of its 
international objectives, the American position made a good deal 
of sense. But since the Korean armistice and the settlement of the 
Indochina struggle at the Geneva Conference in 1954 Communist 
China’s foreign policy has become increasingly flexible and much 
less bellicose in tone. With the possible exception of Formosa and 
the offshore islands, the threat of overt military aggression seems 
to have receded. This is not to suggest that Peiping’s ultimate 
ambitions in Asia have changed, but rather that more subtle 


means have been adopted to advance them. 


Peiping’s ‘New Look’ 
While the power of its reorganized and strengthened military 
establishment is always in the background, Communist China 
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has energetically set about winning friends and influencing Asian 
governments by a subtle, complex policy of smiles. Conciliatory 
diplomacy stresses the possibility of peaceful coexistence. Neutral- 
ism, once anathema to Peiping, is now openly welcomed. Skillful 
propaganda exploits the strong residue of anticolonial and anti- 
Western sentiment common to most of Asia. The prestige and 
influence of the United States are systematically undermined. 
Capitalizing on the success claimed for its economic development 
program, Peiping holds up this experience as a model for emula- 
tion, while extending offers of large-scale assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries of South and Southeast Asia. 

This new look in Red China’s foreign policy has made a deep 
impression. Its growing success is the measure of the futility of 
our own rigid, unbending posture. Nevertheless—and this is the 
cruel dilemma of American policy today—it would be folly for the 
United States suddenly to abandon its position. Despite Peiping’s 
new tactics, there is little reason to believe that its long-range 
expansionist ambitions have changed in any way. Containment is 
still necessary, even if the United States should devise greater 
flexibility in its implementation. Moreover, American prestige 
is now at stake in the policies of nonrecognition and noninter- 
course. Were we to capitulate now, without receiving any visible 
compensatory advantages from Peiping—this is a fundamental 
point—our prestige would suffer a tremendous blow in Asia. For 
this reason, any relaxation of the trade embargo should be con- 
sidered only in connection with the over-all problem of relations 
with Communist China. 

Something must be done about our China policy. The United 
States is out on a limb that is breaking off. Our posture is alienat- 
ing us from much of Asia and driving a wedge between ourselves 
and our closest allies. Perhaps most important of all, it has not 
proved an effective deterrent to Peiping’s diplomatic strides in 
Asia. Somehow we must find a way out of the dead end into 


which our China policy has led us. 








Discussion Questions 


1. Is there any reason why the United States should change its 
China trade policy? 

2. If the United States should decide to make a change, what 
compensation could it ask in return from Communist China? 

3. Will Japan’s trade with China have an unfavorable effect on 
our position in the Far East? 
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VISUAL AIDS 

Should Red China Be Admitted to the UN? Produced in 1954. 15 min. Opposing 
points of view are presented by Richard Crossman, Labor member of the British 
Parliament, and Dr. Chen Chih-mai, minister-counselor of the Chinese Embassy 
in Washington. 

Understanding the Chinese. Produced in 1951. 10 min., color. A resumé of the his- 
torical and cultural patterns which have functioned throughout China’s long 
past and continue to function today, in spite of tremendous political and 
economic changes. 
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Whose UN 
Is It? 


by Kathleen Teltsch 














THE UNITED NATIONS HAS JUST COME THROUGH the most eventful 
12-month period in its history. In retrospect, this year has seen 
many changes in the world organization. 

The handling of the double crisis in Hungary and the Middle 
East has demonstrated anew the limits of what the UN can and 
cannot accomplish. The world also had its first opportunity to 
observe the functioning of the new and bigger United Nations 
with its enlarged membership, now 82. 


UN Realities 

Within the past year it has also become evident that the General 
Assembly is increasingly taking over the major political responsi- 
bilities from the Security Council, paralyzed by the great-power 
veto. It has become clear, too, that the role of the secretary-gen- 
eral has altered. Less clear, perhaps, is the evidence of a changed 
attitude of the great powers toward the world organization. 

The creation of a United Nations International Atomic Energy 
Agency has introduced a new element. While there is some indica- 
tion of progress on the broader problem of disarmament, agree- 
ment still seems far off. Today, however, there is mounting 
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pressure on the atomic powers from scientific and other influential 
quarters to deal promptly with nuclear dangers. 

What, then, are the realities of the present situation, and how 
do they affect United States policy toward the UN? 

The record of the past year shows that when an issue involves 
one of the great powers, the effectiveness of the UN’s action rests 
on the affected members’ willingness to heed its decisions. 


Suez and Hungary: Two Lessons 

The UN was able to halt the invasion of Egypt and to secure 
a cease-fire and the withdrawal of foreign troops only because 
Israel, Britain and France were responsive to the influence of the 
United States combined with the pressure of world opinion 
expressed through the General Assembly. 

The UN obtained speedy and effective cooperation to launch 
the largest peacetime salvage operation—clearance of the Suez 
Canal. And it was able to organize a UN Emergency Force 
(UNEF), which not only supervised the orderly troop withdrawal 
but brought at least temporary stability to the troubled Egyptian- 
Israeli border. 

By contrast, on Hungary the UN was powerless to deter 
Moscow’s suppression of Hungarian liberty in October 1956. 
Short of involvement in war with Russia, there appeared little 
that the United States or the UN could accomplish. 

The United States could and did take the lead, under the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution, to make sure that the Hungarian 
issue was given a full airing in the Assembly. Later it joined with 
23 other nations in sponsoring the creation of a fact-finding com- 
mittee composed of small neutral nations (Australia, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Tunisia, Uruguay) to make an impartial inquiry of the 
Hungarian case, which issued a report sharply critical of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Through the UN, relief was rushed to the Hungarian victims, 
and a joint effort was made to find new homes for the 190,000 
refugees who poured across the border into Austria. 
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The strong stand taken by the Assembly majority in condemn- 
ing Soviet actions may also have been a factor in persuading the 
Communists to commute the death sentences of some Hungarian 
revolutionaries and to allow the return of deportees. 

This was the limit, however, of the effective measures which 
the UN and the United States could take in the case of Hungary. 

This is one of the realities of the present situation. 


Asian-Arab-African Bloc 

Another reality is the fact of simple arithmetic that the balance 
of voting power in the enlarged UN has slipped from the West 
to the Asian-Arab-African countries. Because of the growing im- 
portance of the Assembly in tackling vital political issues, it is 
highly significant that the Asian-Arab-Afrcan bloc holds 29 votes. 

Time was when the United States, its Latin American neighbors 
and its supporters in Western Europe and the British Common- 
wealth could count on obtaining the two-thirds vote needed for 
major Assembly resolutions. In today’s new line-up, no resolution 
can pass without the support of some members of the Asian-Arab- 
African bloc. By the same token, the bloc can exercise a virtual 
veto in the Assembly, since only 28 “no” votes are needed to 
prevent the passing of a resolution. 

Now in the Assembly the Soviet bloc controls 9 votes and the 
Arab states another 9. Tomorrow the balance will probably be 
shifted further because, with the exception of as yet divided 
Germany, potential new applicants must come from the emerging 
states of Africa and from Asia. 

Already there is grumbling—mainly in European capitals—that 
the West has lost out and that power has been transferred to the 
inexperienced hands of the “newer” nations. The extreme view 
is that the Asian-Arab-African bloc, held together mainly by 
nationalist fervor, will lead the Assembly and the United Nations 
along dangerous paths. The French are apprehensive about 
Algeria; the British, about Cyprus. 

In Britain there has been some talk of trying to change the 
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present one-state, one-vote pattern so that it will more truly 
reflect the reality that there are big and small nations. 

However, there is small prospect that the small countries will 
ever surrender their present position and admit a_ big-power 


superiority. 


U.S. and UN’s ‘New Look’ 

United States diplomats see the “New Look” Assembly in a 
brighter light. For one thing, they observe that the Asian-Arab- 
African group rarely votes as a bloc and that diversity is on the 
increase. They point out that a resolution to condemn Soviet 
intervention in Hungary was approved by a majority of 56 votes— 
including Burma, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Ceylon and Tunisia. 

The stock of the United States with the Middle Eastern and 
Asian countries has gone up steadily because of Washington’s 
firm stand on the Suez crisis, according to chief delegate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., who said, “The hard action we had to take 
with respect to our closest friends was an action which earned 
us credit throughout Africa and Asia, because it illuminated like 
a lightning flash the fact that the United States applies the same 


” 


standard to all nations... . 

United States spokesmen frequently support their assertion of 
this country’s improved standing with the Asian-Arab-African 
group by pointing out that Washington has never been on the 
losing side of an important decision. This assertion seems to be 
something of a simplification. It does not reflect the instances in 
which resolutions were modified in advance to make them ac- 
ceptable. Nor does it take account of instances in which the 
United States decided against pushing a resolution because of the 
likelihood that combined Soviet and Asian-Arab-African votes 
would defeat the measure. 

The Western European countries regard the shifted balance in 
the Assembly with dire misgivings, but the United States is count- 
ing on its new prestige with the Asians to maintain its leadership. 
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There is at least one other element in the situation to be 
considered. Regardless of the trend toward supplanting the 
Council with the Assembly, the fact remains that the Assembly’s 
ability to act is restricted. The Assembly can recommend, urge 
or chart a course. It cannot do more. 


Secretary General in New Role 

Here, then, is a partial explanation of the increased responsi- 
bility taken on by the secretary-general under Assembly resolu- 
tions. It was almost inevitable that the new unwieldy Assembly 
would turn to Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold. 

The expansion of the role of the secretary-general has been 
apparent since the time when Mr. Hammarskjold decided to go 
to Peiping in 1955 to carry out a rather vague Assembly resolution 
asking that he apply unremitting efforts “by the means most 
appropriate” to seek the release of 15 jailed United States fliers. 
With that successful mission accomplished, it would seem only 
natural that he would next be given a mission to the Middle East 
and seek an invitation—which was refused—to go to Hungary 
during the November crisis. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s trips have been the more dramatic indica- 
tions of his altered duties. There are others more subtle but just 
as significant. One is the growing tendency in the Assembly— 
with United States support—to give Mr. Hammarskjold rather 
general authority, instead of precise directives, which allows him 
to use his “quiet diplomacy” technique as he deems best. 

This was seen clearly in February 1957 when the Assembly 
reached a virtual impasse over Israel’s refusal to pull out of Egypt 
without some guarantees that Egyptian border hostilities would 
not be resumed. Knowing that Asian-Arab objections would de- 
feat any resolution except one for unconditional withdrawal, the 
Assembly settled for a text which gave Mr. Hammarskjold broad 
powers to do what he could to negotiate with both sides on 
measures to keep the peace. 
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The trend is toward increased participation by Mr. Hammar- 
skjold in touchy political situations, and the United States has 
accepted this development readily. 

There are obvious reasons why this is true. One notable out- 
come of the Anglo-French invasion of Egypt is that it is no 
longer possible for Britain and France to share with the United 
States tripartite responsibility for Middle East stability. In the 
last analysis Middle East stability has become a United States 


concern. 


Neviral Mediator 

The United States, however, is no longer as free to play its 
openly influential role in the Middle East because of Russia's 
entry into Arab politics. Mr. Hammarskjold, as neutral mediator, 
can move where the United States cannot—except at the risk that 
Moscow will exploit the situation to extend Soviet influence. 

The increase in Mr. Hammarskjold’s role does not mean that 
there has been a diminution of United States responsibility. What 
it does mean is that Washington sees the value of calling on the 
secretary-general’s good offices. 

Thus foreign policy is conducted through a number of channels 
—the United Nations, direct diplomatic contacts, regional pacts, 
and so on—to achieve a desired purpose of the world organization 
and of the United States. 

American political advisers like to describe this as “mutually 
reinforcing action.” They understandably prefer to think of 
Washington's role in these terms rather than in terms used by 
two groups of critics: at one extreme, that the United States is 
relying too much on the UN (buck-passing); or at the other ex- 
treme, that the United States is ignoring the UN (bypassing). 


Coincidence of Interests 
The realities are, first, that United States and UN interests 


generally—but not always—coincide. Second, as the leading power 
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in wealth and influence the United States has a special role to 
perform. And third, this can best be done by utilizing all existing 
diplomatic channels, the UN included. 

Within the past few years there has been ample evidence that 
the United States has chosen to make a number of major policy 
moves through the UN. 

United States leaders are convinced that the mere fact of keep- 
ing the Hungarian issue alive in the UN greatly weakened the 
appeal of communism in the neutralist nations. Apart from the 
Hungarian and Middle East issues, however, the United States 
has also chosen to turn to the UN on other occasions. 


UN Atomic Energy Agency 


It was from the General Assembly rostrum on December 8, 
1953 that President Eisenhower proposed the creation of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to develop the atom for 
peaceful uses and perhaps lead the way out of the “fearful atomic 
dilemma.” 

Conceivably, the United States could have offered to share its 
atomic benefits with its allies on its own terms by bilateral ar- 
rangement alone—a kind of “atomic Marshall Plan’’—instead of 
the multilateral United Nations approach. According to Mr. 
Lodge, “no single step in recent years has done more to brighten 
America’s image in the eyes of the world.” 

Another result of the United States decision to work through 
the UN is that it compelled a reluctant Soviet Union to join the 
new agency. 


Success of UNEF 


Among the most constructive steps taken this past year has 
been the establishment of the United Nations Emergency Force 
to supervise the cease-fire in Egypt. The force, proposed by Lester 
B. Pearson of Canada, was swiftly recruited from ten neutral 
nations. Regardless of the final outcome of UNEF’s service in 
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Egypt, it can already be said that it did effect the orderly with- 
drawal of foreign troops and did bring uncommon stability to 
the Egyptian border. 

More important perhaps in the long run, it provided experience 
in a new kind of UN undertaking which many feel can be used 
profitably for the future on a more permanent basis. 

In the future, instead of the hastily improvised UNEF-—or- 
ganized in 48 hours to fill the emergency need—it has been sug- 
gested by Mr. Pearson and others that the UN should have at its 
service a Peace Supervisory Force. Such a force would be used for 
essentially noncombatant purposes, such as the securing of a 
cease-fire. As in the case of UNEF, the great powers would be 
excluded from participation, for obvious reasons, by simply ruling 
out the contribution of forces from any of the five permanent 


Security Council members. 


Uniting for Peace Resolution 

Establishment of such a supervisory force would also be in 
harmony with the general aims of the Uniting for Peace Reso- 
lution approved by the Assembly in 1950 in the hopes of prevent- 
ing future aggressions, as in Korea. 

One feature of this resolution was used for the first time 
during the 1956 crisis period, namely the calling of an emergency 
Assembly session to deal with the Hungarian and Middle East 
issues when Council action was frustrated by the use of the veto. 

The other provisions of this resolution, however, have not 
been implemented. They included a provision that each govern- 
ment earmark elements of its armed forces for use as needed by 
the UN. Only Canada and a few others complied. A Collective 
Measures Committee was set up to examine ways in which col- 
lective security could be strengthened but wound up its work four 
years later after filing another series of UN reports. A Peace 
Observation Commission was provided for, also, which would 
report to the Assembly on situations threatening the peace, but 
it too remained a dead letter. 

Although virtually unused, the Uniting for Peace Resolution 
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remains on the Assembly books. The possibility exists, therefore, 
that some means could be found to revitalize the provisions it 
contains on safeguards against future acts of aggression. In this 
way also the cooperative spirit that was galvanized during 
the Middle East crisis could be sustained in some way to be of 
lasting benefit. Even without the pressure of an emergency 
nations could get together on a peace-supervision force and on 
related measures which could mean the elimination or limitation 
of future conflicts. 

In the months since the Suez Canal was reopened for normal 
traffic other events have somewhat obscured the fact that there has 
been really no agreement on its operation. Instead, each passing 
month has made it evident that the waterway is being operated 
on Egypt's terms. The fact that the operation has been smooth 
and without incident has kept the maritime powers from further 
challenging the intentions of President Gamal Abdel Nasser— 
except for France's brief attempt in May to reopen the issue in 
the Council. 

Israel’s claim to use the waterway, however, remains an unset- 
tled issue which may confront the UN with a new crisis at any 
moment. 

The secretary-general has indicated that this unresolved ques- 
tion might be decided by the International Court of Justice. The 
result would be to put the dispute on ice for a time. This, how- 
ever, may provide a way out of the present dilemma. 


Making Use of UN Machinery 

On the basis of the past year’s record a case can be made for the 
thesis that the best way of rendering the UN more effective is by 
utilizing the machinery already available. 

Certainly there seems to be no move developing to bring about 
any radical change in the UN structure. The 12th session of the 
General Assembly is virtually certain to endorse the recommenda- 
tion of its special committee that the issue of reviewing the UN 
Charter be postponed for another two years. 

The best hope for the future, then, is the willingness of member 
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states to make the fullest possible use of the peace machinery 
already established, and to accept the code of behavior they have 
agreed to uphold in the form of the UN Charter. 

As for the United States, its best hope would seem to be in the 
continuance of its leadership of the non-Communist countries in 
the United Nations. As Ambassador Lodge has put it, “The 
truth is there is no automatic device for peace. If the United 
Nations is as automatic as a burglar alarm, it is doing well. But 
what happens after the bell rings is up to the members, and you 
will get results solely in proportion as you contribute.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. Is the increasing influence of the Afro-Asian-Arab group in 
the United Nations a menace to the Western nations? 

2. Is it true, as some say, that the United Nations is helpless to 
act in world crises? 

3. In what ways do you believe the United Nations should be 
changed? 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA is 
nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the Headline Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues from 
the points of view of leading American political scientists, econo- 
mists, historians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The 
Headline Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a 
year) are available on a joint subscription for $6.00 a year ($3.50 
to students). 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th St. 607 Society for Savings Bldg. 404 First National Bank Bldg. 


New York City 17 Cleveland 14, Ohio Denver, Colorado 
421 Powell St. Suite 614, Chandler Bldg. 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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